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A Falsification by Machiavelli 


by RENZO SERENO 


HE encounters between Caesar Borgia and Niccolé Machia- 

velli, and their influence on the latter’s thought and writing, are 
still shrouded in vagueness and uncertainty. This is due not to lack of 
positive documentation or to scarcity of evidence, but rather to a 
plethora of interpretations and fancy. Instances of this vagueness and 
fancy may be found in interpretations of a document written in Nic- 
cold’s own hand, which is preserved in the Central National Library 
of Florence.! 

On May 3, 1503, a certain Troches or Troccio, until then one of 
Caesar’s most trusted bravos, fled from Rome. Caesar at once des- 
patched a circular letter to his vassals ordering them to seize the fugi- 
tive, alleging that he had fled the city without license of His Holiness. 
Apprehended and confined to a tower in the Trastevere section, 
Troccio was interviewed by Caesar, who then withdrew to a room 
from which he could spy on the prisoner, whereupon his chief assassin, 
Don Micheletto, entered the cell and strangled the unlucky Troccio 
under the gaze of his unseen master. — 

The document mentioned above is a holograph copy by Machia- 
velli of the circular letter sent by Caesar to his vassals. The Florentine, 


1 Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze, Carte Macchiavelli, 1, 1. From the Ricci 
collection ‘Perche havemo intesco che troches é partito de la Santita de N.S. Sanza 
sua et nostra licentia a tutti nostri vaxalli comandamo sotto pena derebellion et dis- 
gratia che in qualunque loco si trovasse sia subito retenuto finche a nostra notitia per- 
venisse: Et si site vassalli o amici de la Maesta cristianissima ve exortamo et pregamo 
che per quanto esso troches va per cose che sono contro l’honor de sua Maesta simil- 
mente lo vogliate retener protestando de tutti li danni et interesse della Maesta cris- 
tianissima che faciendo locontrario poteranno venire Datum Rome xix Maij M.D. 
iij Cesar.’ (‘Since we have heard that Troches has left the Holiness of our Lord without 
His or our license, we order, under pain of rebellion and disgrace to all our vassals that 
wherever Troccio is he has to be held at once until we are given notice. If the recipient 
is a vassal of His Most Christian Majesty we exhort and beg His vassals to hold him as 
he (Troccio) is engaged in affairs contrary to His Majesty’s honor, cautioning them 
that they are to be held responsible for all damages that would come to His Majesty if 
action is not taken. Given in Rome, x1x May 1503.’) 

The author wishes to thank the staff of the National Central Library for their assist- 
ance and help, and in particular Drs. Lucia Giovannozzi and Marta Marachi, who 
were of kind and competent assistance in examining the handwriting of the docu- 
ment. 
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after having copied the text in his own handwriting, carefully and 
skillfully imitated the Spaniard’s signature. The document is so inter- 
esting and so intriguing that it has caught the attention of a number 
of people. It was published by Count Passerini,’ who stated that the 
letter was a convincing and final proof of the intense friendship and 
intimacy which had bound writer and ruler. Caesar Borgia, according 
to Count Passerini, had actually dictated the letter to Machiavelli, or 
had asked him to write it and then had signed it with his own signa- 
ture. But this hypothesis was proved to be a bit fanciful by a con- 
temporary of Count Passerini, Nitti,> who rightly observed that the 
date of this letter makes this explanation untenable and unacceptable, 
because not only at that very date but throughout the spring of 1503 
Machiavelli was in Tuscany, and he had had no contact whatever 
with Caesar or his court. But having gathered impressive and final 
evidence to prove this point, Nitti was unwilling to give up the ap- 
pealing fancy of crafty counsellor and ruthless prince plotting together 
new courses of history. Nitti surmised that the letter was written by 
Niccold in Tuscany upon Caesar’s command and then sent to Rome 
for Caesar’s signature. 

This hypothesis, however, is as nonsensical as the former one, and, 
like the former, seems to be based on the intense desire of some his- 
torians to discover what would be a unique document in order to 
deck history and political theory with romantic claptrap. Of the im- 
possibility of either hypothesis the historian Villari gives incontro- 
vertible evidence‘ and presents the document for what it is, or, rather, 
for what it seems to be—a meaningless exercise or a little divertisse- 
ment of the Florentine secretary who, when in Rome in the fall of 
1503, copied the circular letter. It would have been unreasonable, in 
fact downright insane, to waste precious time in journeys from Rome 
to Florence and back to Rome only to secure Machiavelli’s penman- 
ship to draft the text of a short police order in which urgency mat- 
tered far more than style or judgment. Nor was there any reason to 
engage his diplomatic style, at that time far from famous, to write, 
not a message to a prince or a brief to a chancellor, but a routine 


2 Opere di Nicold Macchiavelli (Firenze: Cenniniana, 1873), Iv, 298. 

8 Macchiavelli nella vita e nelle opere (Napoli, 1876), pp. 223-224, n. I. 

4 Villari, The Life and Times of Niccold Machiavelli (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1892), 
I, 344-345. 
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communication to a few secondary vassals. And these vassals were as 
near to Caesar’s court as they were removed from the Ten of Balia, 
all this in a matter wholly alien to Niccolo. Villari, an outstanding 
paleographer and handwriting expert in his own right, states that no 
doubt exists about the handwriting being Machiavelli's own; yet, 
having ascertained this point, which more recent enquiries prove un- 
deniable, he goes no further. Why Machiavelli felt compelled to 
copy the letter in his own handwriting, faithfully reproducing the 
form and the pattern of the original, why he kept and preserved this 
absurd exercise among his papers, why he painstakingly imitated 
Caesar’s signature, are queries that Villari does not formulate. Yet, 
there is no other evidence of a close friendship between Caesar and 
Niccold than Machiavelli’s own word in his writings, and of positive 
documents all that exists is this falsification. 

But if, seeking some explanation, we look at this nugatory and 
seemingly pointless caprice of Machiavelli, we reach a double order 
of conclusions that may help us to understand not only the document 
but the Florentine’s manner of thinking as well. This quest is not un- 
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dertaken in an apodictic mood; it is an attempted voyage in a most 
extraordinary mind. 


The first concerns the idea that Machiavelli had of the Borgia. The 
relations between the two were by no means as close and as intimate 
as Machiavelli wanted his friends, the Signoria, and perhaps poster- 
ity, to believe. To start, Niccold made his debut in public life and in 
history in 1499, and Caesar left public life and history in 1503, when, 
a lackland king, he returned to Spain to die, still a young man, in 
obscurity. During this brief span of four years their meetings were 
few, perhaps three at the most, and there is nothing to suggest that 
they were of particularly intimate nature. Leaving aside moral con- 
siderations, Niccold’s judgment of Caesar is so grossly flattering as to 
be nonsensical. We refer to the passage in The Prince (caput vii) in 
which the Borgia deeds in Romagna are praised, in fact extolled, as a 
striking example of political success and cunning almost unique in 
history. This was not true. Caesar’s attempts at kingdom-building in 
Romagna fell very short of the most pessimistic expectations. His 
realm collapsed almost at once with the death of Alexander vi. As 
soon as the Spaniards were ousted from the court of Rome, Caesar’s 
political power vanished. What Machiavelli described as a monu- 
ment more lasting than bronze was but an instance, or a fragment, of 
the mundane prestige of Caesar’s father. 

The other non-logical reference of Niccold’s to the Borgia may be 
found in his description of the manner in which Caesar despatched 
Vitellozzo Vitelli, Pagolo Orsini, and Oliverotto da Fermo, whom 
he had invited to dinner for the purpose of having them murdered. 
This maneuver, which the Secretary recommended to his Signoria as 
the epitome of sound and original political procedure, was not only 
hackneyed to the point of being vieux jeu, but unsound, pointless, 
and singularly unsuccessful. Caesar’s bloodletting dinner party did 
not change his destiny nor blaze new trails in political behavior. One 
of the victims, we may note with Lord Morley,® was Oliverotto da 
Fermo, who had become Lord of Fermo exactly through such tech- 
niques. This Machiavelli blandly ignored, et pour cause, as it would 
have annihilated his myth and his hero with it. 


° Morley’s Romane Lecture on Machiavelli in Miscellanies, Fourth Series (London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1908), pp. 36-37. 
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To reconcile Machiavelli with his own writings is a thankless and 
useless enterprise, because the apostle of cold logic very often is not 
logical at all. Villari undertook moral accounting by putting side by 
side, like columns of a ledger, what Niccold said of Caesar that was 
positive and what he uttered that was damning. The reason for this 
extremely uninspired attempt at understanding, or rather at white- 
washing, the Florentine may be found in the foul reputation of the 
Spaniard and in the lavish praise Niccold had heaped on him. By 
proving that together with praise Machiavelli had also heaped scorn, 
Villari hoped to show him as a moralist led astray now and then by 
superficial emotions. In this Villari behaved like other Machiavellian 
scholars of his times, Tomasini, or Ferrari, who strove to reconstruct 
Machiavelli ad usum Delphini, and, more precisely, as a Dauphin en- 
dowed with the specific moralistic qualities that prevailed in the latter 
decades of the nineteenth century. 

Much more acute and to the point is the portrait of Caesar left by 
Gregorovius in his biography of Lucrezia Borgia. The Pope’s son 
was a decadent, infantile person who found security only in the des- 
perate pampering by which the Pope displayed his affection. Bish- 
oprics, the cardinalate, kingdoms, dukedoms, and royal marriages 
were bestowed upon the handsome bastard like toys upon the child- 
favorite of an adoring father. These rich presents, with the emotional 
support they gave him, were Caesar’s strength and life. He disap- 
peared when their giver died. 

Machiavelli waxed enthusiastic about the Borgia manner not in 
spite of, but because of, its foulness. Always near to the great, but 
never really close to them, his apologia of a great lord without friends 
made it possible for him to believe that he had reached a status and a 
station about which he dreamed and which had constantly escaped 
him. It was a desperate attempt at showing himself free of prejudice. 
His amazingly exaggerated praise of Caesar had the cheap merit of 
épater le bourgeois.’ Machiavelli, who had admired Caesar at the sum- 
mit of his, or rather his father’s glory, chanced to see him in Rome at 
the time of his father’s death as not merely a fallen hero, but as a 


6 Letter to Francesco Guicciardini in Modena, dated May 18, 1521. ‘. . . Dissigli 
della malattia di Cesare e degli Stati che voleva comprare in Francia in modo che gli 
sbavigliava.’ (‘I told him of Caesar’s illness and of the States he wanted to buy in 
France in a way that left him open-mouthed.’) 
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craven beggar. When, more than ten years later, he praised his great- 
ness and his acumen, he performed a feat of stunted logic but of daz- 
zling originality. The bourgeois to be épaté was Machiavelli himself. 

Caesar was the only great with whom Niccolé boasted friendship, 
and, as the Borgia was universally despised, their imaginary friend- 
ship was ipso facto more fetching. The Pope’s son was very much part 
of the history of the times, and yet, since his father’s death, was re- 
moved from it so that he could not bear witness to the Florentine’s 
fantastic imagination. His sinister reputation was one more charm for 
Niccold, who liked, in fact loved, success. His judgment was not de- 
termined by the desire for being amoral, detached, or experimental, 
but by the fact that, unable to secure a successful career for himself, 
he invented a successful career for Caesar. The obvious clash between 
his glowing approval and the picayunish reality of Caesar’s glory was 
one of those many parcels of reality that Niccold blithely ignored in 
order to build a system of flawless logic. 

This letter, copied at the time of Caesar’s exit from public life, can 
be interpreted as follows: Niccolo derived deep if infantile pleasure 
from seeing his handwriting coupled with Caesar’s signature. The 
copied state paper was concerned with an episode as sordid as it was 
petty. Yet it became the toy with which to play an all-important, 
little private game that was not more illogical nor more puerile nor 
more fatuous than the judgment that Niccolo gave of Caesar and his 
accomplishments. 


The other theme suggested by this letter concerns the idea that Mach- 
iavelli had of himself. We may begin by saying that the Florentine, 
known throughout his life as a most brilliant, exceptionally gifted 
person, never held any position or performed any task, public or 
private, commensurate with his intellect or his ambitions or his capa- 
cities. This may have led him to have an unclear or twisted idea of 
his own self. It was perhaps the most accepted principle of the times 
that personal worth was demonstrated through public services. ’Apxi 
&vbpa deixvvor Was so accepted a principle that Guicciardini con- 
cluded his History with it. It was Machiavelli’s destiny never to be 
given such an opportunity. His merits and demands were forever 
removed from that trial or ordeal that assumes that ‘Magistratus 
virum ostentat’; Niccold’s wish was power, his lot was frustration. 
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The theorist of practical politics, the theorist who despised theoreti- 
clans, was never more than a theoretician himself. 

Bandello’ writes how once under the walls of Milan the author of 
The Art of War explained some principles of tactics to John of the 
Black Bands and proceeded to demonstrate them by giving orders to 
some of John’s troops. Niccold proved to be so inept a field com- 
mander that soldiers, onlookers, and staff would have melted under 
the broiling sun had not John taken a drum and with a few drum- 
beats reassembled his soldiers from the dusty confusion. Similarly, 
the extremely dramatic style of his minor works on military matters 
(e.g., Discorso dell’ Ordinare lo Stato di Firenze alle Armi; Discorso Sopra 
POrdinanza e Milizia Fiorentina; Consulto per ’Elezione del Capitano 
delle Fanterie e Ordinanza Fiorentina), once brought into line with the 
order it strove to create, appears for what it is: a superb manner of 
presenting the dreams of a frustrated politico whose literary gifts 
were far more impressive than his grasp of reality.® 

Such hopes and dreams of greatness through magistracy are even 
more evident in The Prince. The letter in which the opus is announced 
to Francesco Vettori from the exile in Sant’ Andrea in Percussina 
(December Io, 1513) candidly presents it for what he meant it to be, 
an attempt at securing some worthy task from the Medici.? When 
Lorenzo,’° the unhappy youth burdened with a name far too great 


7 Bandello, 1, Novella no. 40. In the dedication to John of the Black Bands he writes 
that ‘messer Niccolo is one of the wittiest raconteurs (uno dei piu belli e facondi dici- 
tori) of your Tuscany’. Bandello also relates that ‘messer Niccold kept us under the 
sun for more than two hours because he wanted to drill three thousand foot soldiers 
according to the rules he had written, and he was unable even to keep them in rank’, 
Bandello cites the episode as an instance of the virtue of practice over theory. Niccol6 
made amends by telling a story at the dinner table, a story dealing with ‘the trick 
employed by a woman in order to deceive her husband with sudden astuteness’ (ibid.). 

8 On this point, cf. Joseph Kraft, ‘Truth and Poetry in Machiavelli’, The Journal of 
Modern History, Vol. xxm, No. 2 (June 1951), pp. 109 ff. 

9 Letter to Francesco Vettori, dated from Sant’ Andrea in Percussina, December 10, 


1513. ‘.. . (This book) should be well liked by a Prince and in particular by a Prince 
who has never ruled, because of this I am dedicating it to the magnificency of Giu- 
liano. ...’ ‘Ihave spoken of this book with Filippo (Casavecchia), whether it was wise 


to give it (to Giuliano) or not, and in the former case whether it would be better to 
take it myself or to send it . . . for 1 do wish that the Medici give me something to do.’ 
The Prince, instead of being dedicated to Giuliano di Lorenzo il Magnifico, was dedi- 
cated to Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino. Machiavelli tarried and hesitated for a number On 
years. Giuliano died in 1516 and the Prince who had never ruled was by then Lorenzo. 

10 Lorenzo, for whom the dedication of The Prince was finally written, was the ob- 
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for his meaningless person, was mentioned as a possible ruler of some 
town in the Po Valley, Suzzara or Guastalla, Machiavelli undertook 
at once to write an application for a position of trust with the ruler- 
to-be. One of the quirks of history is that such an application ended 
by being what is perhaps the most famous treatise on politics we 
know, yet the dedication to Lorenzo, particularly the explicit last 
paragraph and caput xxii in which he invited the Prince to choose a 
competent secretary, leave no doubt as to the purpose of the treatise. 
In fact, caput xxii, in which the virtues of the excellent secretary are 
listed, is a summary of what Machiavelli thought of Machiavelli. 
The Prince, is not, as Bertrand Russell stated, a handbook for gang- 
sters, nor, as Mussolini wrote, the vade mecum of the statesman, but 
rather the desperate plea of a man who ‘unbeknownst to the great 
had to bear the indignities of a severe and constant misfortune’." 
Much that seems rational in the Florentine was born not from reason 
but from anger, impatience, and fantasy, from bitterness and yearn- 
ing. The seemingly pointless exercise by which Machiavelli copied 
Caesar’s circular letter and then signed it with a signature almost per- 
fectly imitating Caesar’s own appears to be a striking instance of his 
real inner life, of his fantasy at work, of his own forces having for 
once a free play. For a brief moment the Secretary could believe that 
he was not the simple secretary of the Ten of Balia, but the minister 
and counsellor of a ruler only he understood and only he could guide 
to power. It was simple for Niccold to overlook Caesar’s failure, as it 
was a device to overlook his own. And the Borgia’s sinister reputa- 
tion added poignancy to the frustrated diplomat’s dreams. 

Once we look at Machiavelli and his work—as so many others 
have done—not merely philologically or historically but with an 
effort at seeing what he really meant, we may also look in a novel 
way not only at his writings but at the science he created. The appar- 


ject ofa rather cheap admiration by Niccolo. In a letter to Francesco Vettori in Rome 
dated from Florence during August 1513 (no day given), and published in Machia- 
velli’s Lettres in the edition of the Societa Nazionale per il Rinascimento del Libro 
(Florence, 1929, p. 85), Niccolé favorably compares the puny nephew to his Mag- 
nificent namesake. He also exhorts Vettori to relate his admiration to the Pope in an 
attempt to enter his graces. Giuliano de Medici had been elected Pope on March 11, 
1513, and this letter to Vettori can be considered a personal message of congratulation 
and an obvious attempt at flattering the brightest of the Medici by praising the dullest. 
1 The Prince, Dedication, last paragraph. 
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ent logic or dispassionate experimentalism of his science covers anx- 
ieties, ambitions, and disappointments. His discourse must needs have 
the appearance of logic and of detachment because it hides conflict, 
fantasies, and resentment. His prose is still today, perhaps today more 
than ever before, appealing in its stunning beauty, in its startling sim- 
plicity, in its adamantine reasoning, in its impudent directness of 
judgment. It is the prose of a diplomat who, at the age of thirty-four, 
apparently had gone far enough with his fantasies to entertain himself 
with a bit of elegant penmanship which gave him the delusion of 
being what he dreamt himself to be and was not. There is madness 
in that method. 
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Nashe’s ‘Brightnesse falls from the ayre’ 


by HARRY MORRIS 


ITH all the immense learning and imagination we have been 
taught to expect, William Empson, in Seven Types of Ambi- 
guity, provides more than seven readings of “Brightnesse falls from 
the ayre’, the third line in the third stanza of Thomas Nashe’s ‘Song’ 
from Svmmers Last Will and Testament. Yet only in what appears to 
be his ninth ambiguity does Mr. Empson even approach Nashe’s 
meaning. Possibly the line is obscure, but it does not present the dif- 
ficulties that R. B. McKerrow implies nor the indirections that 
Mr. Empson records. McKerrow suspected ‘that the true reading’ 
for ayre ‘is “hayre’”’ ’ and admitted candidly that hair would give ‘a 
more obvious, but far inferior, sense’. Mr. Empson calls the verse 
‘an example of ambiguity by vagueness’ and believes that “evidently 
there are a variety of things the line may be about’.? 
The literal as well as the metaphoric meaning of the line becomes 
clear immediately if we recall three lines from Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
three lines which may have been suggested to Shakespeare by Nashe’s 


1 The Works of Thomas Nashe, re-edited by F. P. Wilson (Oxford, 1958), Iv, 440. 
2 Seven Types of Ambiguity (London, 1930), p. 33. 
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play and which may throw some light, incidentally, upon the date of 
composition of Act u, Scene ii of Hamlet: 


Polonius. Will you walk out of the air, my lord: » 
Hamlet, Into my grave. 
Polonius. Indeed, that’s out of the air. 

(208-210)3 


There is no reasonable doubt that Svmmers Last Will and Testament 
was written in 1592, although McKerrow suggests it may have been 
revised slightly several years later. It was performed probably no 
more than twice, once in 1592 and once at the time of revision; but 
both these performances would have been for private, noble audi- 
ences. The play was never produced upon the public stage.* It was 
entered in the Stationers’ Register on October 28, 1600, and printed 
before the end of the year. It seems hardly possible that Shakespeare 
could have known of the play until after its printing. 

From the lines in Hamlet it appears that Nashe, in “Brightnesse falls 
from the ayre’, means that beauty—the youth and fairness—of fabled 
queens has left the light of day, or even the dark of night, through 
early death and subsequent burial. The dust that has closed Helen’s 
eyes is neither, as Mr. Empson suggests, the “bright motes dancing in 
sunbeams’ which settle on the eyelids of a statue of Helen nor ‘the 
lightness, gaiety, and activity of humanity, which shall come to dust 
in the grave’.® Instead it is the dust she lies under, the earth that rests 
upon her eyelids in the grave. 

The third stanza of Nashe’s poem, as well as the fourth, fits snugly 
into the widespread convention of the timor mortis poem. We find in 
Dunbar: 


He [death] takis the campion in the stour, 
The capitane closit in the tour, 
The lady in bour full of bewte; 

Timor Mortis conturbat me. 


In Barnfield: ‘King Pandion, hee is dead: | All thy friends are lapt 
in Lead’. And in Southwell: 


’ The New Cambridge text, ed. J. Dover Wilson (Cambridge, 1934), p. 45. 
4 The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. McKerrow-Wilson, pp. 416-418. 
5 Empson, p. 35. 
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Not Salomon, for all his wit, 

Nor Samson, though he were so strong, 
No king nor person euer yet 

Could ’scape, but Death laid him along. 


Southwell in his next stanza reminds us that Alexander and Caesar 
also “both by Death in dust now lie’ just as Nashe in his fourth stanza 
concludes the story of Helen with the image of the worms that ‘feed 
on Hector braue’.® That the “Brightnesse’ falls from the air into the 
grave is supported further in these two stanzas by a sequence of three 
images of interment: “Dust hath closde Helens eye | . . . | Strength 
stoopes vnto the graue |... | Earth still holds ope her gate.’ We can 
say with Polonius of Helen and the other queens who have died 
young and fair, ‘Indeed, that’s out of the air.’ 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


6 See Pierre Janelle, Robert Southwell: The Writer (London, 1935), pp. 274-275. 
Professor Janelle cites Dunbar’s ‘Of manis mortalitie’ also, especially the second stan- 
za, which lists among the ancient heroes gone back to dust not only the Samson and 
Alexander of Southwell’s poem but also the Hector of Nashe’s. Professor Janelle con- 
cludes that both Dunbar and Southwell may have remembered St. Bernard of Clair- 


vaux’s Rhythmus de Contemptu mundi: 


Dic, ubi Salomon, olim tam nobilis? 
Vel ubi Samson est, dux invincibilis? 
Vel pulcher Absalon, vultu mirabilis? 
Vel dulcis Jonathas, multum amabilis? 

Quo Caesar abiit, celsus imperio? 
Vel Dives splendidus, totus in prandio? 
Vel Aristoteles, summus ingenio? 

Dic, ubi Tullius, clarus eloquio? 
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Strode’s Longer Elegy 


by HARRY MORRIS 
On Mistress Mary Prideaux: Epitaph 1-8 


Happy Grave, thou dost enshrine 

That which makes thee a rich mine: 
Remember yet, ’tis but a loane; 

And wee must have it back, Her owne, 
The very same; Marke mee, the same: 
Thou canst not cheat us with a lame 
Deformed Carcase; Shee was fayre, 
Fresh as Morning, sweete as Ayre.1 


Bishop Henry King and Canon William Strode seem to have been 
handled similarly by fate until 1921, when in his essay on the meta- 
physical poets T.S. Eliot stimulated poetic interest in King by admir- 
ing an extended ‘journey’ metaphor that took up only a small portion 
of ‘The Exequy’. I wonder if something can be done for Strode. In 
several ways these poets are alike, and for both, their finest work can 
be found in the elegy. 

In the first eight lines of the Epitaph to the longer elegy on Mistress 
Mary Prideaux, Strode defeats the terror of the grave by referring to 
it openly. His usage here is a variation of the widespread litotic im- 
agery found throughout his work.? After the conventional opening, 
reminiscent of Browne’s 


Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 


Strode contradicts directly the image of the ‘rich mine’ by reminding 
us that what is undeniably beneath the tombstone is a ‘lame | De- 
formed Carcase’, altered not only because the child died from some 
disfiguring and torturing agony 


Death might have ceized [sic] thee gentlyer, and 
Embrac’te thee with a softer hand. 

Thou werte not sure so loath to goe 

That thou needst be dragged so, 


oO 
oO 
but also because of the hideous deterioration in the grave. 

1 The Poetical Works of William Strode, ed. Bertram Dobell (London, 1907), p. 62. 


2See Harry Morris, “The Poetry of William Strode’, Tulane Studies in English, 
VII (1957), pp. 17-28. 
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No other poet of the seventeenth century would dare so terrible a 
picture; few others would triumph over it so well. The image of the 
child resurrected in body, the fair body of her health and her beauty, 
diminishes the horror of decay. In addition, Strode’s emphasis upon 
the flesh rather than the spirit is another indication that he prefers to 
dwell upon the humbler image always. Instead of the coronation of 
Mary Prideaux’s soul in heaven, Strode shows us only the restoration 
of her earthly beauty, but in the happier realm of course. Finally, in 
the descending order of litotic imagery, notice must be taken of the 
homely metaphor of the loan. The child is on deposit, and in almost 
childish language the poet insists that death—rather the grave—must 
give ‘it back’, not her back, not the living, total girl, but her delicate, 
fair body. Childish also is the repetition and the warning injunction 
against cheating, 

And wee must have it back, Her owne, 

The very same; Marke mee, the same: 

Thou canst not cheat us with a lame 

Deformed Carcase. 
All this diction and imagery of childishness becomes apt when we 
remember, recalling the shorter elegy “On The Death of Mistress 
Mary Prideaux’, that 


She livde seven years, our age’s first degree. 


The Probable Source of 
‘Dead Man’s Fortune’ 


by HENRY F. SALERNO 


EAD MAN’S FORTUNE, played around 1590 or earlier, 
survives only asa plot outline of entrances of the various charac- 

ters. Although the outline gives the appearance of a scenario of the 
commedia dell’ arte with its indication of entrances and action and there- 
fore would suggest the practice of improvised drama in England, up- 
on comparison with any scenario of the commedia dell’arte, it proves to 
be inadequate as a story outline; the ordinary scenario is much more 
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comprehensive in its indication of plot and action. Therefore, the 
outline was probably used as a stage reminder. Also the fact that no 
exits are indicated suggests that it was probably tacked up offstage 
somewhere near the entrances to help cue the actors. | 

However, the appearance of Pantalone in Dead Man’s Fortune— 
especially so early in the English drama—suggests the derivation of 
the plot as well as of the character. The sub-plot in which the Panta- 
lone character appears is the usual love intrigue of the Italian popular 
comedy—the young wife cuckolding the old husband, probably the 
so-called dead man of the title. Abstracted from the manuscript, the 
action of the sub-plot is given as follows: 


Enter pescodde to him his father 
Enter validore and aspida at severall dores 
to them the panteloun 
Musique 
Enter panteloun and his man to them his wife 
aspida to her validore 
Enter valydore and aspida cuttynge of 
ruffes to them the maide 
Enter panteloun whiles he speakes 
validore passeth ore the stage disguisde 
then Enter pescode to them aspida to 
them the maide with pescodds apparell 
Musique 
Enter panteloun & pescode-enter aspida 
to sir validore & his man & samme to 
them the panteloun and pescode wth 
spectakles. 
Musique 
Enter aspida & pescode to her 
Enter rose 
Enter panteloun & pescodde. 
Enter aspida and validore disguisd like rose 
wth a flasket of clothes to them rose wth a 
nother flasket of clothes to them the 
panteloun to them pescodde 
Musique 
Enter the panteloun & pescode 
Enter validore 
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Enter aspida to her rose 
Enter the panteloun & causeth the 
cheste or truncke to be broughte forth. 


FINIS 


This plot involves a disguise intrigue between Aspida, the wife, 
and her lover, Validore, to deceive the husband, Pantalone. The 
maid, Rose, apparently helps the lovers; although the servant Peas- 
cod tries to help Pantalone discover the intrigue, from his actions he 
is probably of little help to his master but of great amusement to the 
audience. We find Pantalone entering on the heels of the lovers or 
the lovers entering on the heels of Pantalone, so that there is the quick 
entering and leaving of the intriguers and the cuckold and his servant 
typical of the farcical action of the commedia dell’ arte. In one scene the 
wife and the lover are on stage dancing, ‘cuttynge of ruffes’, and are 
warned by the maid of the coming of Pantalone; immediately the 
lover puts on his disguise, probably before the husband enters, and 
goes out undetected. The scene ends with the maid’s entrance in 
Peascod’s apparel—very likely a disguise to help the lovers. In the 
following scene Pantalone and Peascod resort to disguise with spec- 
tacles, presumably to catch the lovers in their intrigue. The plot 
thickens in the following scene in which Validore, the lover, dresses 
as the maid, Rose, carrying a basket of clothes and is followed by the 
real Rose with a basket of clothes and finally by Pantalone and Peas- 
cod. The comic business here no doubt involves the confusion of the 
two Roses, each with a basket of clothes. This bit of comic business 
was very common to the commedia dell’ arte. Finally, in the last scene 
Pantalone has discovered the intrigue between his wife, Aspida, and 
her lover, Validore, and unites them, probably recognizing his age 
and sympathizing with their youth, and rewards them with some of 
his wealth taken from the chest brought in. Thus the nearly dead man 
gives his fortune to the lovers in a final, generous gesture. 

The disguises, the music, the farcical action, the intrigue against 
Pantalone are all suggestive of the commedia dell’ arte. That this is the 
earliest English play with a Pantalone character and that it was played 
at a time when the traveling companies of the commedia dell’arte were 
touring Europe and England point to its derivation in the reper- 


1 Edmond Malone, ed., The Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare (London, 1821), 
I, 356. 
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tory of one of these traveling companies. One of the most famous 
of these companies, the Gelosi, played in repertory in France during 
the last three decades of the sixteenth century and sent a group over 
to England under the direction of Drusiano Martinelli.* Very likely, 
the repertory that Martinelli played in England was the same as that 
played in France. Drusiano had performed the role of Arlecchino in 
France. While Drusiano played in London, another group of Gelosi 
comedians, under the direction of Flaminio Scala, played before 
Henry m at Blois.? Scala wrote the scenari performed by the Gelosi 
and later published these in his II teatro delle favole rappresentative in 
161T. It is among these fifty scenari, which Michele Scherillo calls the 
very cream of the repertory of the Gelosi,* that we find the probable 
source for Dead Man’s Fortune in II Vecchio Geloso, The Jealous Old 
Man.° 

In the Scala scenario, Pantalone, a wealthy old Venetian merchant, 
is married to a beautiful young wife, Isabella. Oratio, a young Vene- 
tian, is enamored of Isabella. To keep his wife from the interested 
eyes of young men, Pantalone moves his household to a villa just out- 
side Venice. Here the young Oratio pursues the beautiful Isabella and 
gains access to her. With the help of two servants, Pasquella and Pe- 
drolino, Oratio wins Isabella and makes love to her. As in Dead Man’s 
Fortune, the lovers take advantage of music and dancing to continue 
their intrigue off as well as on stage. In a final scene, Pantalone dis- 
covers the intrigue and accuses the lovers of having betrayed him. 
The young Oratio shows Pantalone the folly of an impotent old 
man’s being married to and jealous of a beautiful young wife. Panta- 
lone forgives them and marries them. The chest of gold listed in the 
properties suggests that Pantalone gives of his fortune in the Scala 
scenario as he does in Dead Man’s Fortune. In both plays there is a 
cuckolding plot, the use of disguise, music and dancing, the servants’ 
intrigue, and the unique gesture of the jealous but generous old hus- 
band who gives of his fortune to the young lovers. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


2 Malone, m1, 430. 

3 The Mask, ed. Gordon Craig, vi (1913), 140-141. 

4 The Mask, wt (1910-11), 118. 

> Flaminio Scala, II teatro delle favole rappresentative, overo la ricreatione comica, bos- 
careccia et tragica: divisa in cinquanta giornate (Venetia, 1611), Giorn. v. 
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Reviews 


J. E. Neale. Essays in Elizabethan History. London: Jonathan Cape, 
1958; New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1959. 255 pp. $3.50. 

These twelve essays, written at various times during the last three 
decades as lectures, articles, or reviews, offer the reader delightful 
glimpses of the mind and method of one of the truly great historians 
of our generation. They are incidental pieces on subjects off the main 
line of his books, gathered together in honor of the fourth centenary 
of Queen Elizabeth’s accession. 

Sir John Neale is a historian’s historian, and the evolution which is 
revealed in this book of his scholarly interests and critical techniques 
will interest professional readers. The earliest essay in the volume 
(1925) is a devastating critique of the historical method of a popular 
writer on Queen Elizabeth, Frederick Chamberlin, and an attempt to 
establish a canon of the Queen’s sayings. In the late ’20s Neale was 
weighing the value and reliability of diplomatic sources for Eliza- 
bethan history, defending Elizabeth’s ambassador to Paris, Sir Ed- 
ward Stafford, against Professor Conyers Read’s accusation of trea- 
son, and demonstrating the incompetence and dishonesty of Leicester 
in contrast with the financial honesty and good sense of the Queen 
during the two years in which she was caught in the Serbonian bog 
of military intervention in the Netherlands (1586-87). But these 
more conventional exercises in historical criticism based on newly 
appearing volumes of the Foreign Calendar were incidental to the de- 
velopment of his main interest, the study of the social and personal 
factors which explain the functioning of institutions. A perceptive 
essay on Professor A. F. Pollard makes clear the continuity between 
the master’s early work on the Dictionary of National Biography 
and the student’s later “Biographical Approach to History’ (in the 
words of the author’s important essay of 1950 on his own method). 
‘To get behind the formal architecture of constitutions to the men 
who worked them’—this has been the passion of Sir John’s work on 
the Elizabethan Parliaments. The method—multiple biographies 
written in answer to precise questions—was dramatized by Namier 
in eighteenth-century studies, but it appears to have developed inde- 
pendently in Tudor studies between the time of Pollard’s apprentice- 
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ship on the Dictionary in the 1890s and Neale’s plan for writing The 
Elizabethan House of Commons. 

The general reader as well as the historian can enjoy these essays, 
particularly those which deal with the Queen, her court, and her age. 
It is more than ever evident that the line of Elizabeth’s romantic ad- 
mirers did not stop with the Earl of Essex, but has continued down 
to Sir John. In his Creighton Lecture of 1950 he argues that the secret 
of the greatness of the age lay in the way the great Queen controlled 
and manipulated the revolutionary forces of her time. The Queen, 
who had ‘an instinctive hatred of revolution and its votaries’, rode a 
revolution to the peak of national greatness, and lived to be wor- 
shipped by the revolutionaries whom she did her best to frustrate. 
‘Government’, Sir John is convinced, ‘was a principal, if not the 
principal, ingredient of national greatness.” And ‘government’ was 
still personal. The analysis is seasoned throughout by modern paral- 
lels: to have lived under the war leadership of Winston Churchill is 
to understand ‘“England’s Eliza’ better, Hitler’s personal rule illumi- 
nates sixteenth-century clientage, and Communist party organization 
suggests Presbyterian discipline. 

Inevitably, in presenting previously published essays like these in 
one volume, there is some repetition of fact and reiteration of idea. 
At least one piece (on Elizabeth’s accession) is rather slight, and there 
is no attempt to bring the essays up to date. (“How much of [Charles] 
Beard’s thesis has survived subsequent critical examination, I am un- 
aware ). But it was a sound instinct that led Sir John to present these 
essays to a wider public. The juxtaposition of those concerned with 
historical method is instructive, the reprinting of those concerned 
with the Queen’s greatness makes for entertaining reading—and 
perhaps the appearance of the volume may head off a Festschrift. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY E. Harris Harbison 


Commander Thomas Woodroofe. Vantage at Sea: England’s Emer- 
gence as an Oceanic Power. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1959. 301 
pp. 15 illus. 5 maps. index. $5.50. 

This volume, published a year -go in England under the far more 
appropriate title of The Enterprise of England, is a straightforward 
narrative of the Royal Navy and the merchant service from the be- 
ginning of Elizabeth’s reign until the defeat of the Great Armada. In 
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other words it covers the period which began with England’s en- 
trance into the field of colonialism and which ended with her gaining 
lasting ascendancy as a result of her victory over Spain at Gravelines. 

It is indeed a story that has often been told before, and in view of 
such recent books as J. A. Williamson’s The Tudor Age and A. L. 
Rowse’s The Expansion of Elizabethan England one may well ask 
what useful purpose is served by the work under consideration. Cer- 
tainly Vantage at Sea says nothing new, and factually it may be dupli- 
cated in many other secondary works. But what it does say, it says on 
the whole very well; and what it lacks in over-all background, it 
makes up for by its concentration on naval matters, pure and simple. 
As such it should be an interesting book for the general reader and 
the intermediate student. 

Beginning with the slaving ventures of John Hawkins to West 
Africa and the Caribbean, the theme is continued with Drake’s Cir- 
cumnavigation, and the attempts of Frobisher and others to solve the 
riddle of the Arctic passages to Cathay. This section occupies about 
the first half of the book. The second portion is devoted to the first 
three years of the nineteen years of war (1585-88), taking the story 
from Drake’s Caribbean cruise to the finish of the Armada. In this 
part of the book two chapters stand out: “The Walls of the Realm’, 
which is a lucid summary of the composition and administration of 
the Tudor navy, and ‘Philip m of Spain’, a vivid analysis of that curi- 
ous and much-misunderstood monarch. In addition, the account of 
the Armada campaign is graphic and readable, and appears to owe 
something to the articles by Commander D. W. Waters in The 
Mariner's Mirror some ten years ago. 

It is all the more a pity, then, that Commander Woodroofe winds 
up his book in the early autumn of 1588, for that tells but half the 
story. Surely he should have continued right up to the Peace of 1604, 
for much of vital import took place in the years between. The Cadiz 
expedition of 1596, for instance, was in its way just as crushing and 
decisive a victory as the campaign of 1588, and the foundation of the 
East India Company in 1600 put England in the front rank of colonial 
powers, in competition with Spain and Portugal. One feels, in con- 
sequence, that the narrative is broken midway in its course: a second 
volume would be appropriate and welcome, which would carry the 
narrative through the ensuing sixteen years of conflict. For to make 
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an end after the victory of ’88 is like writing a history of the Civil 
War that winds up with the repulse of Pickett’s charge. 

The book is readable, is well-illustrated, and has good maps. Its 
preparation shows the influence of that most excellent institution, 
the National Maritime Museum at Greenwich. The bibliography is 
quite sketchy, however. 

DEVON, PENNSYLVANIA Boies Penrose 


Richard Hindry Barker. Thomas Middleton. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1958. 1x-++216 pp. $5. 

Thomas Middleton has received much attention in recent years, 
and although we still know little of his life, his canon is uncertain, 
his relations with William Rowley need to be straightened out, and 
there is no satisfactory edition of his complete plays available, the re- 
assessment of his distinct and important contribution to Jacobean 
drama is well on its way. A comprehensive treatment of his literary 
career would now be most welcome, and this book professes to be 
the first such work. It is a difficult book to assess with complete fair- 
ness, for as the author tells us in his preface, it has lain in manuscript 
for fifteen years before publication, has been consulted freely by his 
students, one of whom, Samuel Schoenbaum, has already presented 
some of Barker’s conclusions in his own Middleton’s Tragedies, A 
Critical Study (New York, 1955). Barker there was given full credit 
for what Schoenbaum borrowed, but Barker’s book is nevertheless 
rendered somewhat anti-climactic, for some of his most basic con- 
victions—that The Second Maiden’s Tragedy and The Revenger's 
Tragedy are Middleton’s, for instance—have already been widely 
disseminated and discussed in critical reviews. Had his book been 
published fifteen years ago, it might have seemed a more impressive 
work than it does today. 

The book’s chief value is that it assembles the known facts of Mid- 
dleton’s life, combining and making full use of the researches of 
Bald, Eccles, Christian, and Phialas, although it adds nothing new to 
them; that it treats all of Middleton’s extant writings in a roughly 
chronological order (depending largely upon Bentley and Chambers 
for chronology), and that it summarizes the evidence with regard to 
the doubtful plays. All of this information is available in other places, 
but it is convenient to have it all asesmbled in one book. This is not 
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the comprehensive study of Middleton which so badly needs to be 
written—indeed, it could not possibly hope to do so vast a job in its 
few pages. It does, however, illustrate the range of Middleton’s 
achievement; it divides the plays into convenient categories, and it 
does have some valid conclusions to draw about Middleton’s charac- 
teristic attitudes. 

The Middleton canon has been a subject for fruitless argument and 
counter-argument for the past century, and Barker would be per- 
forming a real service if he could settle some of the more thorny 
problems, or at least propose a workable method for determining 
disputed authorships. We are given little reason to hope for such re- 
sults, however, when the author explains his process: ‘One just does 
the best one can. One reads and forms, or tries to form impressions; 
finally a play or a scene or a passage gets to “sound like” Middleton 
or Dekker or Rowley. Then one looks for somewhat more objective 
evidence that can be used to convince other readers’ (p. 155). 
Whether the results of such a method—whose limitations so often 
have been exposed—can do more than add to the confusion created 
by J. M. Robertson, H. Dugdale Sykes, and their generation is very 
doubtful. Barker would include The Revenger's Tragedy, The Second 
Maiden’s Tragedy, and Wit at Several Weapons in the Middleton canon; 
he would exclude from it Blurt, Master Constable, The Puritan, and 
The Spanish Gypsy, and he would assign the larger share of The 
Roaring Girl to Dekker. 

The author states in his preface that ‘In one case, that of The Re- 
venger’s Tragedy, I have given new evidence that will, I think, settle 
the controversy about authorship once and for all.’ But all this 
startling ‘new evidence’ turns out to be is the observation that the 
rdle of Vindice is similar to that of Follywit in .A Mad World, My 
Masters, and that therefore “The plays in which he and Follywit ap- 
pear are in fact companion pieces and quite obviously—if the reader 
takes the trouble to compare them—the work of the same man’ (p. 
70). That there is some similarity in the two situations of a plotter 
overthrown by his own plots is true, but that this similarity is as re- 
markable or important as Barker supposes, or that even if it were 
this would be necessary evidence of a common authorship, is not 
true. We could by the same reasoning conclude both plays to be by 
the author of Volpone. Barker’s strongest bit of evidence is the virtual 
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repetition of A Mad World, m1, iti, 68—71 and 81-82 in The Revenger’s 
Tragedy, Iv, ii, 226-228 and 255, but there are other possible ways of 
accounting for this, and it is not necessarily evidence of common 
authorship. Barker adds little else of significance to the weight of 
argument for Middleton’s authorship of The Revenger's Tragedy 
(first suggested by Oliphant who also thought Julius Caesar by Beau- 
mont) which was neatly summarized in Schoenbaum’s book and 
which still leaves the case far from established. To this reader, at least, 
the unique medieval quality of The Revenger's Tragedy renders it 
completely unlike anything that Middleton ever wrote, and even 
Oliphant had to admit that its moral content is difficult to reconcile 
with Middleton’s attitudes. To construct any estimate of Middleton’s 
development on the assumption that he began his career as a trage- 
dian with The Revenger’s Tragedy is very hazardous. 

Students of Middleton will be no happier with Barker’s removal 
from the canon of The Spanish Gypsy which, following Dugdale 
Sykes, he would assign wholly to John Ford, ‘because the play never 
reads like Middleton’ (p. 209). Barker accuses Bentley of refusing to 
examine the evidence for Ford’s authorship in detail, but he gives us 
no inkling of what this evidence may be, other than the statement of 
the erratic and unreliable Sykes and the suggestions of some recent 
writers that Ford may have had some hand in the play. Barker’s 
lengthy appendix on the Middleton canon (pp. 155-209) may be 
valuable chiefly as a convenient compendium of various opinions, 
with a listing of pertinent bibliography. 

Much of what Barker has to say about the tragedies already has 
been anticipated in Schoenbaum’s book, but Barker does have some 
interesting additional comments to make, such as his suggestion of 
ritual elements in Women Beware Women, his treatment of this play 
being perhaps the best in the book. There is a good analysis of Mid- 
dleton’s characteristic irony and of the neatly juxtaposed character 
conflicts in A Chaste Maid in Cheapside. But many of the author’s 
judgments seem arbitrary. Not many readers will agree that the Con- 
stantius of Hengist, King of Kent ‘is one of the really memorable char- 
acters in Middleton’s later drama’ (p. 117). Barker is particularly im- 
perceptive in his treatment of The Changeling, where he tries to 
dismiss M. C. Bradbrook’s brilliant analysis of the relation between 
main plot and subplot. 
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Too much of Barker’s criticism consists of character description 
and the retelling of plots. There is, particularly in the second chapter, 
too much vague generalization about ‘romantic’ and ‘realistic’ ele- 
ments in Middleton’s work. What do we really know about The 
Phoenix when the author tells us that it ‘is about halfway between the 
romantic drama of Shakespeare and the satirical drama of Marston 
and Jonson’ (p. 36)? There is sloppiness and imprecision in such state- 
ments as “The plot [of The Phoenix] is essentially the same as that used 
in The Malcontent and Measure for Measure’ (p. 31), as though there 
were any similarity in the plots of these plays beyond their common 
use of the discuised ruler convention. 

The most basic inadequacy of this book lies in the very fact that it 
has been published without essential revision after a fifteen-year 
hibernation—a period during which much progress has been made in 
our approach to the drama of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 
TULANE UNIVERSITY Irving Ribner 


Storia di Milano. vu: L’eta sforzesca dal 1450 al 1500. Milano: Fon- 
dazione Treccani degli Alfieri per la storia di Milano, 1956. xvi+ 
968 pp.+35 tables-illustrations. h.d.t. 15,000 lire. 

Since 1953 the Fondazione Treccani degli Alfieri per la storia di 
Milano has been engaged in the publication of a monumental co- 
operative history of Milan from its origins to 1914, in sixteen vol- 
umes. By the end of 1957, nine volumes had been published, four of 
which, in addition to the present one under review, are of particular 
interest to Renaissance scholars; namely, v: La Signoria dei Visconti, 
1310-1392 (1955); vt: Il Ducato visconteo e la Republica Ambrosiana, 
1392-1450 (1955); vu: Tra Francia e Spagna, 1500-1535 (1957); 
x: L’eta della riforma cattolica, 1559-1630 (1957). The ninth volume 
has not been published yet. 

The whole work is a monument of learning as well as of beauty to 
rival the previous large-scale undertaking by the same foundation, 
the Enciclopedia italiana. It represents perhaps the most ambitious and 
certainly the most luxurious of similar multi-volume co-operative 
local histories that are in process of publication for Genoa and Venice. 
Approximately one hundred collaborators, under the general editor- 
ship of Senator Count Giovanni Treccani degli Alfieri, have, and are, 
laboring on the project. The volumes are printed on special durable 
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paper of high quality, beautifully illustrated (the present volume has 
456 tables and illustrations, many of which are in color), handsomely 
bound in green linen with Morocco leather on the backs and gold 
lettering. Despite the fact that the foundation is publishing the first 
edition at cost, most private individuals and small libraries will have 
to forego the benefit and the pleasure of owning the whole series. 
The present volume covers the last half of the fifteenth century, the 
period that begins with the able rule of Francesco Sforza, who made 
Milan pre-eminent in politics and diplomacy among the Italian states, 
and ends with the debacle of the Sforza fortunes through the French 
invasion of 1494 in some measure promoted by the overly ambitious 
Ludovico il Moro. Political events are treated by F. Catalano, who 
makes intelligent use of published as well as archival sources. His 
view of the Italian League (1454-55) asa ‘great experiment’ designed 
to keep peace in the Italian peninsula, but not as a ‘prelude’ to Italian 
political unity, is well taken. His recognition of the astute rdle played 
by Francesco Sforza as champion of the League, partly motivated by 
his insecure position and partly by his realization of the interdepend- 
ence of the fate of Milan with that of Italy as a whole, agrees with 
recent scholarly research which has tended to de-emphasize the dip- 
lomatic significance of Cosimo de’ Medici in this respect. It was the 
first Sforza duke who secured the co-operation of Pius 1 and Cosimo, 
and was primarily responsible for the defeat of the Angevin invasion 
of the kingdom of Naples (1459-63), and the expulsion of the French 
from Italy except for the county of Asti. The success of the Milanese 
anti-French policy, as well as France’s internal difficulties and com- 
plicated relations with Spain and England, forced Louis x1 to renew 
his friendship with the Duke and sign an alliance with Milan in 1463. 
To this reviewer it seems a bit unrealistic to accept the importance 
that Catalano attaches to the alleged admiration for Francesco Sforza 
by a ruler of the caliber of Louis x1 as a factor in the negotiation of 
the alliance. Unfortunately, Francesco’s patient rebuilding of the 
prestige of the Duchy was undermined by his son and successor, 
Galeazzo Maria, whose arbitrary internal policies and estrangement 
from Ferrante of Naples finally led to the triple alliance of Milan, 
Venice, and Florence against Ferrante and Sixtus 1v (1474), which 
broke the precarious unity of the Italian League so well championed 
by the first Sforza duke. The subsequent attempt by Lorenzo de’ 
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Medici to revive the Italian League and imitate the rdle of Francesco 
Sforza failed because the sense of community of interests which had 
animated the statesmen in 1454 was lacking in their successors in the 
1480’s. Did the attitude of Florence and Venice towards the Angevin 
invasion of Naples in 1459 show such a concern for the common fate 
of the Italian states? At any rate the antagonism between Milan and 
Naples increased after the ascendancy in 1480 of Galeazzo Maria’s 
brother, Ludovico il Moro, and became an important factor in the 
invasion of Italy by Charles vi in 1494. But here Catalano rightly 
discards the traditional tendency to fix responsibility for the final 
catastrophe on Ludovico or on any other Italian prince. Instead he 
sees a ‘crisis of the Italian feudal society’ in the quattrocento, particu- 
larly in Naples and Milan, where the rulers failed to win the support 
of the bourgeoisie with appropriate concessions. This failure is con- 
trasted with the bourgeois oriented policy of the French monarchy, 
largely shaped by bourgeois councillors, who were eager to expand 
their operations in Italy and in the eastern Mediterranean. This view 
leads Catalano to emphasize the economic aspects of the final crisis— 
an emphasis that may appear excessive to some historians. 

The economic causation of the ‘tragedy of Italy’ is one of the inter- 
pretations reviewed by N. Valeri in a lucid chapter on the political 
and cultural crisis of the late quattrocento as seen by scholars from the 
Risorgimento to our own day. The negative view of the Renais- 
sance as a superficially brilliant age lacking a deep political and moral 
conscience, elaborated by such Risorgimento figures as C. Balbo and 
F. De Sanctis, is still very much with us in the works of the ‘realistic’ 
school (L. Simeoni, G. Volpe, F. Ercole, F. Cognasso, etc.), who 
tend to distrust the ‘ideals’ of the Renaissance and emphasize its con- 
fused and corrupt politics. The “state as a work of art’ interpretation 
of J. Burckhardt, largely accepted by B. Croce, has served to per- 
petuate the negative view of the Renaissance as an age lacking deep 
spiritual essence and national consciousness. Hans Baron has reacted 
against these views and has skillfully analyzed both political and cul- 
tural evidence, and has argued for a more positive evaluation of 
Renaissance civilization as particularly exemplified in its republican 
ideals and institutions. Active supporters of this reaction are Valeri 
himself and E. Garin. 

In a chapter on the internal organization of the Duchy, C. Santoro 
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summarizes many of the salient features of her fundamental work, 
Gli uffici del dominio sforzesco (1450-1500), also published by the 
Treccani Foundation in 1948. It is pointed out that Francesco Sforza’s 
preoccupation with the defense of his insecure position precluded the 
initiation of any major innovation in administration. For the most 
part, the Sforza dukes retained the central and local administrative 
machinery inherited from Filippo Mario Visconti, who in turn fol- 
lowed essentially the lines already drawn by the great organizer, 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti. 

The rest of the volume, with the exception of the last chapter, 
treats the cultural life of the Duchy. Pre-eminent in this large section, 
which comprises almost half of the book, is a masterly contribution 
by Garin dealing with humanism in Lombardy. A central place is 
naturally given to Francesco Filelfo, who dominated the intellectual 
life of Milan until his death in 1481 which coincided with the ascend- 
ancy of Ludovico il Moro. The latter, together with his wife, Beatrice 
d’Este, aspired to make Milan the Athens of Italy attracting many 
literary figures, whose activity is brilliantly traced and analyzed. In 
architecture and sculpture, amply treated by E. Arslan, considerable 
attention is devoted to the conservative local school of the three 
Solari (Giovanni, Guiniforte, and Pietro), which was gradually in- 
fluenced by the Tuscan style of Brunelleschi, Filarete, Michelozzo, 
and especially Bramante, to whom Arslan devotes a separate chapter. 
The new tendencies culminated in the work of the first Renaissance 
architect of Lombard origin, G. A. Antonio, who also shares the 
honors with Cristoforo Mantegazza, another Lombard artist, for his 
sculpture. In painting, the works of Vincenzo Foppa and his leading 
disciple, Ambrogio da Fossano (Bergognone), are analyzed in some 
detail by F. Wittgens. The work of Leonardo da Vinci in Milan is 
treated in the following volume by G. Castelfranco. Space at our 
disposal permits only a brief mention of a whole section on the minor 
arts (engraving and inlaid work; jewelry; tapestry and embroidery; 
arms; ceramics; works in glass and leather) by G. Rosa. Another 
chapter by Santoro deals with the beginnings of printing in Milan. 
Finally, the closing chapter by G. Franceschini treats economic and 
social aspects from the Visconti period to the time of Ludovico il 
Moro. A full survey of the Duchy’s economy in the second half of 
the fifteenth century, however, has been included in the following 
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volume, where it is treated by C. Cipolla. Similarly, a discussion of 
the military establishment of the Sforza dukes is given in the same 
volume by the noted military historian, P. Pieri. But in this chapter 
Franceschini has skillfully pulled together many of the various threads 
of the volume giving us a unified picture of a prosperous and in- 
dustrious duchy, a center of commerce, and industry, as well as of 
culture presided over by a brilliant court. Indeed, by the end of this 
breathtaking book one shares the feeling of nostalgia felt by Fran- 
ceschini, who closed the volume with the often quoted last stanza of 
Boiardo’s Orlando innamorato. 

UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS Vincent Ilardi 


Enrique de Villena. Los doze trabajos de Hércules. Edicién, prdlogo y 
notas de Margherita Morreale. (Biblioteca Selecta de Cldsicos Es- 
pafioles.) Madrid: Real Academia Espafiola, 1958. lxxx-++147 pp. 
When the present reviewer uses the terms ‘humanism’ or ‘human- 
ist’ without qualification, he is referring to the so-called revival of 
classical learning initiated in Italy by Petrarch and certain contem- 
poraries, and to its exponents. As all comparatists know, during the 
first decades of the quattrocento the practice of humanism was not 
yet widespread—even in Italy. But the Spaniard Enrique de Villena 
(1384-1434) is in some respects as much of a humanist as his famous 
Italian contemporary, Poggio Bracciolini. Villena possessed to an 
equal degree a driving curiosity concerning classical culture. But he 
was not a scholar in the sense that Poggio was. In Professor Morreale’s 
view such scholarship as he had is to be termed medieval. In this, 
strictly speaking, she is right. On the other hand, Villena’s linguistic 
knowledge was doubtless broader than Poggio’s, and the uses to 
which he put it are, in a popular sense, more impressive. He trans- 
lated Virgil’s Aeneid and Dante’s Divina Commedia into Spanish. His 
valuable treatise on poetics is based largely on his knowledge of 
Provencal and Catalan troubadour poetry. He studied medicine and 
even composed a treatise on leprosy. He adverted to the medieval 
Alphonsine court tradition of studies in mathematics, astronomy, 
and astrology, all of which involved the use of materials in Arabic. 
He was familiar with the fields of moral philosophy and biblical exe- 
gesis. By some of his contemporaries he was accounted a practitioner 
in the black arts, and by many he was deemed a heretic. As evidence 
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of his interest in the occult, we have his Libro del aojamiento e fasci- 
nologia (Book of Evil-eye Casting and Bewitchment), fortunately pre- 
served, although in his own time much of his writing was burned by 
order of his royal relative, John u of Castile. We shall see presently 
the breadth of his knowledge of the Latin classics. And finally, he is 
the author of the oldest book in Spanish on meat carving and cook- 
ery, El arte cisoria, fortunately not consigned to the flames. 

Reared in Aragon by his grandfather the Marquess of Villena, 
patronized and protected by his cousin Ferdinand, Regent of Castile 
and later king of Aragon (1412-16), married at nineteen into the 
powerful Albornoz family, at the outset of his career he possessed 
rich estates and a title of nobility. His undoing in Castile began when 
he naively agreed to the plan of his cousin Henry m of Castile to have 
him named Grand Master of the great military order of Calatrava. 
Since celibacy was at least nominally required of the Grand Master, a 
divorce was sought for Villena on grounds of impotency. The ensu- 
ing events occasioned a major scandal: many members of Calatrava 
refused to recognize the new Grand Master’s authority, alleging his 
incapacity to participate in knightly exercises as well as bad faith— 
and worse—in the divorce action. It does appear that our Don En- 
rique, living nearly a century before Castiglione formulated Renais- 
sance specifications for the well-rounded gentleman, simply had no 
stomach whatever for fighting, and thus violated also the medieval 
chivalric code still exemplified by the pre-Montalvo Amadis de Gaula, 
a work intensely admired at the court of Castile. Thus it was that 
Villena, impugned as to military prowess, religious orthodoxy, and 
conjugal competency, lost the maestrazgo of Calatrava, and ultimately 
his title and most of his property. After the death of his protector, 
King Ferdinand, in 1416, he retired to a country estate once owned 
by his wife, and there he lived in seclusion for the rest of his life. Ap- 
parently his greatest pleasure was to receive books (mss) sent to him 
from that early center of Renaissance ferment, Florence, Italy. In his 
preoccupation with the writings of Florentine men of letters of the 
early Renaissance, Villena stands forth as the direct inspirer of the 
Italianate predilections of Santillana and Juan de Mena. 

Los doze trabajos de Hércules is one of Villena’s earliest works. He 
composed it originally in Catalan, and later, in 1417, translated it into 
Castilian Spanish, by his own statement elaborating various passages. 
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Of this work, seven fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century mss are 
preserved (none of which is an autograph), and two incunabula 
(Zamora, 1483, and Burgos, 1499). One of the earliest and best of the 
Mss is dated ca. 1440 by Dr. Morreale. She has collated all these mss 
and the two early printings. Frankly admitting that the establishment 
of a critical text of any work presents its own special problems, and 
that judgments and decisions must always be somewhat subjective, 
she presents a text based principally on two of the mss and accom- 
panied by footnoted variants drawn from the remaining early ver- 
sions. Before commenting on her text, let us examine the content of 
Villena’s work and the editor’s prefatory study of that content. As a 
scholar and especially as an interpreter of the classics, Villena, accord- 
ing to Miss Morreale, retains an outlook characteristic of the Middle 
Ages. Professor Morreale stresses the fact that by Villena each of the 
twelve labors of Hercules is presented in a manner conforming to 
theories current since the fifth century a.D.: first the ‘bare history’ or 
“poetic fiction’ is set forth as it occurs in the Latin classics (principally 
as in Ovid, Virgil, or Lucan). Then comes a ‘moral declaration’, in 
which figures and situations are allegorized into moral abstractions. 
This is followed by a section entitled “Verdad’ (Truth), in which the 
gods and goddesses are stripped of all deification and of every super- 
natural element. Here the author proceeds indirectly after the manner 
of the Greek mythographer Euhemerus (fl. ca. 300 B.c.), who was 
wont to rationalize all mythical elements, converting the gods into 
earthly heroes remote in time. Miss Morreale reminds us that this 
procedure became popular in Greek literature, then was taken up by 
the classical Latin writers Seneca, Lucan, Juvenal, Suetonius, Ovid, 
etc.; whence it caught the attention of medieval men of letters as 
well, later, as that of such early humanists as Petrarch. But Villena 
chooses his materials arbitrarily and boldly, seemingly not so much 
concerned with the truth as with the impact of his story upon the 
reader. Here again he differs from the Italian humanists. And lastly, 
for each Labor an ‘aplicacién’ is presented, in which the author ap- 
plies the moral utility of his account to one of the twelve “estados’ 
(lit., ‘states’) or social strata into which the medieval man divided 
society. These estados were headed by those of the prince and the 
prelate, with hermits and all women occupying the lowest places. 
(For earlier examples of the literary use in Spanish literature of this 
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device of the estados, cf. Prince Juan Manuel’s Libro de los estados and 
the anonymous Danza de la Muerte, both of the fourteenth century.) 

Presented as set forth above, each of the twelve labors of Hercules 
emerges as a kind of fourfold novelette. For the sequence of the 
twelve, Villena is shown to have drawn on Boethius; but Miss Mor- 
reale stresses the fact that the exemplariness of Hercules as suggested 
in the classics is supplemented at the hands of Villena by the notion 
of the medieval knight, defender of the Church, of justice, of the 
weak and afflicted. Thus Hercules is invested with the attributes of ~ 
the pre-Montalvo Amadis, incidentally coming to represent the exact 
antithesis of the author as portrayed by contemporaries. 

Villena regularly cites his sources, which Miss Morreale has pains- 
takingly verified. For his ‘introduccidn’, he draws on Seneca’s play, 
Hercules furens, on Valerius Maximus, Virgil, and Boethius. For the 
Labors proper, he levies upon Ovid’s Metamorphoses and Fasti, on 
Lucan, Aulus Gellius, Suetonius, Juvenal, Macrobius, the Greek Ptol- 
emy (early translated by the Spanish Arabs), Fulgentius, St. Jerome, 
St. Augustine, Petrarch, Dante, and the Bible. 

Obviously under the influence of classical Latin word order, Vil- 
lena’s Spanish style is highly artificial. Besides every variety of dis- 
located word order (and we find hyperbaton likewise employed by 
him in his translation of Virgil’s Aeneid), he is shown by Miss Mor- 
reale to favor a curious double prepositional construction, viz., “en e 
a la fin’. And the copyists, even the best ones, frequently did outrage 
to the text. Miss Morreale declares that all the mss contain errors and 
omissions. 

To conclude, this work has been very carefully edited by Professor 
Morreale. Her ‘Estudio preliminar’ seems adequate in every respect 
and the text seems well established. No misprints or mispunctuations 
worth mentioning have been detected. In short, she appears to have 
carried out with great success the editorial plan which she set for her- 
self. The only strictures the present reviewer would care to formulate 
relate to certain features of the plan or concept of a critical edition as 
entertained by many eminent hispanists and here exemplified. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, it is entirely possible to present a successfully 
reconstituted text and at the same time to provide it with completely 
modern capitalization, punctuation, graphic accentuation, and para- 
graphing. It does not seem more heretical, academically speaking, to 
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do these things than to extend abbreviations, convert colons into 
commas or choose the better of two variant readings. In the Old 
French field, scholars contrive to turn out highly legible texts, pre- 
pared according to far more sensible conventions. Why, then, should 
the reader of Old Spanish have to be confronted with page after page 
of one monstrous, unbroken paragraph, each of whose sentences 
contains words lacking the graphic accents so necessary to rapid com- 
prehension? Far more worthy of imitation, it would scem, is the type 
of edition represented by the best of the ClAsicos Castellanos series, 
such as Garcia de Diego’s edition of Santillana’s Canciones y decires. 

As has been said already, the foregoing complaint is directed against 
a widely entertained concept of medieval text editing. It reflects not 
a whit on Miss Morreale, whose splendid scholarship, well exempli- 
fied in the present edition, has already won recognition on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY EMERITUS Edwin B. Place 


Sears Jayne and Francis R. Johnson. The Lumley Library. London: 
Trustees of the British Museum, 1956. xiv-+372 pp. 13 plates. 5 /10/-. 

This handsome volume, the first of a series of British Museum 
Bicentenary Publications, is devoted to a collection of particular in- 
terest to students of the Renaissance. The Lumley Library was, at the 
end of the sixteenth century, one of the largest, and in certain fields, 
the most completely furnished, of any library in England. The main 
body of the present work is an edition of a Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, manuscript classed catalogue of that library, arranged by 
sizes and roughly alphabetized, dated 1609 and itself a copy of a lost 
original of 1596, with some additions. 

This catalogue is here carefully transcribed and the items num- 
bered with identifications and explanatory notes in parallel column. 
The identifications include the present location of nearly half the 
3000 works listed and in many other instances conjectures as to when 
and how a book may have left the collection. The elaborate and use- 
ful fifty-page index in some cases, e.g., Ubaldini, supplements the 
text with identifications not given in the notes. 

The work will be of interest to Renaissance scholars for many 
reasons. For example, a comparative study of Gesner, of the bibliog- 
raphies of Grudé de la Croix du Maine, Du Verdier, Doni, etc. with 
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the present volume as well as contemporary printed catalogues of 
libraries such as the University of Leyden and the Bodleian, would 
no doubt be a fruitful though laborious exercise. But whether or not 
it is used for such purposes, the casual inspection of these lists will 
give a vivid picture of the kind of book which a serious scholar with 
ample means chose to collect at the end of the sixteenth century. 

The thirty-seven-page introduction very lucidly tells the history of 
the collection from its beginning under Archbishop Cranmer to the 
present and in so doing gives many fascinating details of bibliothecal 
history and practice. Much of this story has perhaps been available at 
least in outline but nowhere so well told and with such scrupulous 
accuracy. The accepted tale that James 1 bought the Lumley Library 
for Prince Henry is shown to be apparently unfounded, it being 
more likely, though undocumented, that it was given to the Prince 
during his lifetime by Lord Lumley. 

The immense labor which such a catalogue as this entails can be 
appreciated only by those who have essayed similar tasks. The editors 
—it appears that Sears Jayne was responsible for much the greater 
part—are to be congratulated on a work well done and so fittingly 
published. No doubt if they have tried again to resolve some of the 
relatively few titles which they had not identified—a list of them is 
given in an appendix—they have perhaps hit on several solutions. A 
reviewer can hardly resist trying his hand; e.g., 2265, Kirkmaier’s 
tragedy, Judas Iscariotes, was published in 1552—Bradner lists half a 
dozen copies, one at the British Museum; and 2598, there is a 1605 
edition of a Graduale by William Byrd of which a copy is at York 
Minster. 

From the frequency with which one finds in this country books 
stamped “BRITISH MUSEUM SALE DUPLICATE, it seems odd that of the 
hundred and fifty books from the Lumley Library which have been 
identified in libraries other than the British Museum only one should 
have been located here. Doubtless a number more will turn up, such 
as the presentation copy to Arundell of 1199, Adrianus Junius’ Philip- 
peis, 1554, which was in the Britwell sale and is now at the Hunting- 
ton; 2120 Ptolemaeus, Geographica, Basle, 1541, in a Prince Henry 
binding, with Lumley’s signature, which was in the A. E. Newton 
sale and is now in the W.K. Richardson collection at Harvard; and 
2347 Galenus, De sanitate, Tubingen, 1541, with both Cranmer and 
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Lumiey’s signatures now in the Harry Widener collection at Har- 
vard. A copy of 945 with the ‘Arundell’ stamp and Lumley signature, 
in a calf binding by the London binder ‘RB’, was in the possession of 
Goodspeed’s in 1948 and probably may explain the note in the Lum- 
ley Catalogue ‘habetur quater hic’. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY William A. Jackson 


Frederick Hartt. Giulio Romano. Vol. 1: Text. Vol. 1: Plates, Figs. 
1-542. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1958. xxi+356 
pp-3 542 illus. $20. 

Renaissance art history has found its most workable form in the 
monograph, so that study is embarrassed when confronting an artist 
like Giulio Romano on whom no adequate one exists. And Mr. 
Hartt’s book really does meet this need in the sense that one can look 
up all the information, rationally arranged, and find reliable reports. 
Merely to present paintings seldom looked at and the almost un- 
known drawings is a great service and can be a revelation. The hard- 
est work the author has done is below the surface, only suggested by 
the catalogue of 395 drawings and 257 documents. 

In this respect only petty objections can be raised. Apparently be- 
cause of last-minute editorial changes, the plates occasionally fail to 
match the text, either in figure number (figs. 25-30, cf. pp. 25-26) or 
caption (figs. 428 and 430). In the translations of source texts, a few 
changes away from the transliteration might have given solider 
meaning, e.g., changing ‘provision’ to ‘salary’ or ‘domestic’ to ‘per- 
sonal’ friend. 

The full text is necessarily devoted in the main to stylistic descrip- 
tion; though more space is taken by individual works, the author 
clearly attaches most significance to his definition of the artist’s evol- 
ving style. It is both convincing and clarifying, both as to changes 
and retentions. Much space also goes to attribution problems. This is 
a relatively minor issue with Giulio, except in one respect, the collab- 
oration in the workshops. Here there will never be full agreement, 
since there is not enough control data. The author’s method in any 
case forced him to omit detached, established works by the other 
painters. Since all the artists are very similar, the reader can hardly 
form an independent opinion from the reproductions. That makes it 
disappointing that the author tends to assert rather than expound the 
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style distinctions. One might have preferred more (since the readers 
are all colleagues) or less, adopting the view that the distinctions are 
not important. The present pattern does have the advantages of 
avoiding dryness and yet offering close observation. 

The only large criticisms stem from the tradition in eich Mr. 
Hartt is functioning, so that they go less to him personally than to all 
of us as formers of this type of book. The inadequacies of the mono- 
graph form are exceptionally noticeable with Giulio Romano. In the 
‘individualistic’, monograph-prone Renaissance, he stands out as 
having done almost all his work in collective enterprises, first as 
Raphael’s foreman and then as chief of a large shop. To pull him out 
must always be in part unreal. The author in the first section found he 
could not give ‘too much weight to underlying principles of com- 
position or indeed the general vein in which a painting was conceived, 
because presumably such matters were decided by Raphael’. He 
therefore looked for Giulio’s hand in sections of them. Can this be 
the right approach to the works? To be more positive, was there not 
a unique occasion here to consider the workings of collectivism in the 
Renaissance, for which the author has uniquely qualified himself, 
but on which he reports only from time to time when dealing with 
specific points? 

Speaking of principles, monographs flourish in the general Wolf- 
flinian tradition of analysis of evolving forms. In a brilliant essay on 
Giulio, the more modern German scholar E. H. Gombrich illustrated 
an intenser phase of that approach, forms as the carriers of concepts 
in a culture. He showed how wild nature and the classic world inter- 
twine as values in Giulio’s architecture. Mr. Hartt uses this with full 
credit, but it stands out above any other formative concepts in the 
book. Again in the area of cultural history, Mr. Gombrich is also 
well credited with identifying the text used by Giulio in one of his 
complex iconographic series. It is the model of such an identification, 
and Mr. Hartt’s proposals for other cases do not convince as well. 
Where the former explains all phases of the ceiling in a neat relation, 
the latter is obliged to suggest sources where some elements are 
omitted and others must bear a super-Empsonian multiplicity of 
simultaneous symbolisms. 

Monographs, being close-ups, have the traditional disadvantage 
that the artist’s relation to other artists is underplayed. Mr. Hartt’s 
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space analysis of the Sala dei Giganti is typically good, but does not 
mention its debt to Mantegna’s Camera degli Sposi in the same city, 
with its figures projecting from the walls into the room, its architec- 
tural oculus at the top, and even its detail of figures looking down 
from and through that architecture. (The Camera is mentioned as a 
general influence on Giulio only in a sentence seventy pages earlier.) 
Mantegna’s lost “Melancholia with sixteen Putti’ may also be the 
compositional source of Giulio’s drawing No. 217, if Panofsky was 
right in finding an echo of the Mantegna in Cranach’s ‘Melancholia’ 
formerly in Hamburg. Among artists of Giulio’s own time, the Sala 
di Psiche certainly must be related to Correggio’s mythologies of al- 
most exactly the same date, perhaps explaining the exceptional quali- 
ties of the Sala and raising exciting vistas of mutual impact. It is to be 
underlined that only the high quality of Mr. Hartt’s analysis of the 
specific paintings makes it possible to suggest their connections. This 
is even more true of his beautiful analysis of his late painting, as both 
neoclassic and mannerist. Presented as a personal evolution, does this 
not instead relate to the new style of 1540, among young painters and 
particularly Bronzino? And this leads us back to cultural history. For 
is not this neoclassic anticlassicism in Bronzino a court art, and does 
not Giulio pioneer, socially and stylistically, the court art that sweeps 
through Europe in the next generations? 

These criticisms, it will be noticed, allege sins of omission. Sins of 
commission, i.e., mistakes, the author has handsomely avoided, and 
can thus be confident that his book will properly serve as the ‘stand- 
ard work’ for a long time. 

THE JOHN AND MABLE RINGLING Creighton Gilbert 
MUSEUM OF ART 


Franz Babinger. Maometto il Conquistatore e il suo tempo. Turin: 
Giulio Einaudi, 1957. 797 pp. Trans. by Evelina Polacco. Illus. 

Franz Babinger is a distinguished historian, whose works have 
been known and valued by the learned world for almost half a cen- 
tury. Besides his many books and articles (cf. his Schriftenverzeichnis, 
Werkbund-Druckerei, Wiirzburg, 1938 and 1957, and the Serta 
Monacensia: Franz Babinger zum 15. Januar 1951 als Festgruss darge- 
bracht, eds. A. Schmaus and H. J. Kissling, Leiden: Brill, 1952, pp. I- 
45), Babinger has made about 140 contributions to the Encyclopaedia 
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of Islam. Scores of scholars have for many years been the fortunate 
recipients of letters from him, dealing with historical and other mat- 
ters, and revealing the perfect courtesy of one who has taken as his 
parish the international society of learning. Babinger may well say 
with Seneca (Ep. 28): ‘Non sum uni angulo natus: patria mea totus 
hic mundus est.’ 

The present volume is a translation, with some additions and cor- 
rections of Babinger’s Mehmed der Eroberer und seine Zeit: Weltenstiir- 
mer einer Zeitenwende (Munich: Bruckmann, 1953), which first ap- 
peared, appropriately enough, during the fifth centenary of the Sul- 
tan Mohammed n1’s occupation of Constantinople. Meeting a favor- 
able and well-deserved response, the book was immediately trans- 
lated into French (Mahomet II le Conquérant et son temps [1432-1481]: 
La Grande peur du monde au tournant de l'histoire, Paris, Payot, 1954). 
Now we have an Italian translation which will inevitably secure the 
book a wider audience in Italy, whose history is throughout the mid- 
dle ages so much bound up with that of Constantinople and the 
Levant. Like the German and French editions, the present Italian ver- 
sion is without footnotes or other references to the sources although 
the author frequently identifies and quotes the contemporary Greek 
historians, Italian documents and diplomats, travelers, the Turkish 
chroniclers, and others in the course of his exposition of the life and 
times of Mohammed. 

According to the preface of the Italian edition, here under review, 
Babinger has prepared a second volume giving the sources and criti- 
cal discussions of various points in the text (like Karl Brandi’s Kaiser 
Karl V, 2 vols., Munich, 1941). The publication of the volume of 
sources, however, depends somewhat upon the sale of the first vol- 
ume, tanto pitt che essa esigera probabilmente mezzi non trascurabili. All 
readers of this review may thus render a service to scholarship by 
buying one or another version of Babinger’s Mohammed II, of which 
English and Spanish editions may possibly appear at some later time. 
The volume of sources will be, presumably, in German, with general 
references to the editions in other languages. Although the title of the 
book identifies its subject as Maometto, Babinger uses the form Meh- 
med throughout; the change, I am told, was made by the publishers 
to help sell the book. In English as in Italian the form Mohammed is 
more familiar than Mehmed, and I shall employ it in this review. 
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Although Babinger is under no illusion that he has said the last 
word on Italo-Ottoman relations in the fifteenth century, his Mo- 
hammed II certainly offers both in its scholarship and its readability 
a notable advance over any other modern work known to me dealing 
with the general era of Mohammed u. Babinger depicts in full but 
unpedantic detail the affairs of both the East and the West. The 
Sultan Mohammed u, a Janus-like giant astride the Bosporus, cam- 
paigned in Albania, Bosnia, Serbia, Hungary, and Vlachia, conti- 
nental Greece, the Morea, and the islands of the Aegean, as well as in 
Asia Minor from the region of Sinope to that of the Euphrates, and 
during his time the Turkish light cavalry (saccomanni, al-kinji) passed 
through Carniola to penetrate far into the old duchy of Carinthia. 
No man of his time was more talked about or admired, better served 
or less loved than this sultan. 

Babinger’s Mohammed II is written with a high degree of skill and 
organized with the clarity and proportionment of a Greek temple. 
A good word is certainly due Miss Evelina Polacco, who is responsi- 
ble for the admirable translation, the unfaltering quality of which 
persists to the last page. The translation is worthy of Babinger’s book, 
which in my opinion displays sound judgment throughout and no 
irrational prejudices. It is the work of an author obviously fascinated 
by his subject. 

His sense of the grandeur of the quattrocento and its cruelty, the 
pettiness of some of its leading figures, and the momentous decisions 
that were taken in Istanbul, Buda, Venice, and Rome are all con- 
veyed to the reader with the insight ofa poet as well as the professional 
historian’s respect for the facts. Not being a Turcologist, I can only 
assume that the Turkish texts are handled with the same sureness of 
touch as the Byzantine and western sources. Occasionally one can 
recognize Babinger’s debt to Pastor, Heyd, and William Miller, but 
for my own part I have rarely enjoyed reading a scholarly book more 
than this one, and most scholars owe discernible debts to their prede- 
cessors. 

Babinger makes the picturesque panorama of a world in dangerous 
upheaval pass before our eyes as one by one he gives unusually com- 
plete pictures of the chief events of about fifty years of European and 
Levantine history, covering the period from the 1430’s to the death 
of Mohammed min 1481. The book reads like a novel, and here you 
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will find described: the remarkable campaign of Ladislas m of Hun- 
gary and Poland, John Hunyadi of Transylvania, and the dispossessed 
Despot George Brancovié of Serbia in the grim winter of 1443-44; the 
ill-fated crusade which came to grief at Varna in November 1444; 
the sudden abdication and equally sudden return to power of Mo- 
hammed n’s father, the Sultan Murad nu, a fat voluptuary, who dis- 
liked the rigors of a soldier’s life but usually won his wars; the More- 
ote Despot Constantine Dragases’ invasion of continental Greece to 
the Pindus range (February 1444) and his subsequent defeat by 
Murad 1 (December 1446); Murad’s rout of Hunyadi’s forces on the 
‘field of the blackbirds’ in the second battle of Kossovo (October 
1448); the seven weeks’ investment of Constantinople (April 6- 
May 29, 1453) and the fall of the city to the young Mohammed n; 
the heroic defense of Belgrade by Hunyadi and the Franciscan friar 
Giovanni di Capestrano in July 1456 against the massed forces of 
Mohammed u; the latter’s invasion of the Morea in 1458 and his 
memorable campaign of 1460, which destroyed the Byzantine des- 
potate of the Morea, making Demetrius Palaeologus a Turkish vassal 
and his brother Thomas an unhappy pensioner of Pope Pius um; the 
dissolution of the Greek empire of Trebizond in August 1461, after 
two and a half centuries of existence; the Turkish campaign into 
Vlachia (Roumania) against Vlad Dracul ‘the Devil’ in 1462; the 
long war between the Republic of Venice and the Sublime Porte 
(1463-79), in the course of which Mohammed captured the Venetian 
city and island of Negroponte (1470), i.e., Euboea, which had been 
one of the Republic’s most important commercial colonies in the 
Levant from the early thirteenth century; Mohammed’s struggle 
with and final victory in 1473 over Uzun Hasan, ruler of the Turko- 
man tribe ‘of the White Sheep’ (Aq-Qoyunlu), who had established 
control over a great state which included Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
and Persia; the Turkish occupation of Otranto in southern Italy in 
1480, which threw the peninsula into turmoil and temporarily dis- 
tracted Pope Sixtus rv from his nepotistic wars; as well as the endless 
Turkish incursions into Bosnia and Albania, Carniola and Carinthia, 
Austria and Hungary, and so on, scores of small but important epi- 
sodes, all of which Babinger dexterously places in their historical 
setting and describes against the background of the great political 
and cultural issues of the time. 
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Although Babinger’s Mohammed IT gives a good deal of attention 
to wars and the rumors of wars, to political and diplomatic history, 
it does much more. Here the reader will find succinct treatments of 
Ottoman feudalism and military organization; religious institutions 
and the general structure of the Ottoman state; the central govern- 
ment and administration (esp. pp. 641-654); revenues and coinage 
(esp. pp. 655-666); architecture, art, science, and literature at the 
sultan’s court, as well as Gentile Bellini’s stay of more than a year in 
Istanbul (1479-81); Venetian and other travelers to the Levant, to- 
gether with westerners in the service of the Porte; and finally of the 
rather baffling personality of Mohammed himself. Concerning the 
first of these topics (feudalism) Babinger has observed: “That the 
Ottomans with their military fiefs had imitated or perhaps preserved 
Byzantine institutions directly is an almost certain fact, but the his- 
tory of these fiefs can be placed in a clearer light only when the oldest 
Ottoman tax records are accessible and studies are made of the fiefs in 
Rumelian territory. What seems certain is that from the end of the 
fourteenth century there were established in the conquered Balkan 
countries great hereditary fiefs which came to be conferred on “mar- 
graves’ (beys of the border) of proven faith and became hereditary 
in their families. Then, and as result of this, there were to be estab- 
lished on the Danube, in present-day southern Serbia, in Macedonia 
and in Thessaly, families of feudatories which still, today, after cen- 
turies, remain in possession of huge estates’ (p. 29). Even on a subject 
as obscured by speculation and controversy as this, it is possible to 
make a sweeping statement that is both clear and cautious. 

No reviewer can read a book with the attention that I have given 
this one without having some criticisms or questions to direct to the 
author. Thus, although Babinger states that the Turkish army at 
Varna numbered from 80,000 to 100,000 men (p. 74), he observes 
that ‘more than half of all [their] troops, 30,000 men it is said, covered 
the field of battle’ (p. 77). The reference to the Byzantine historian 
Ducas by his alleged given name Michael seems to take for granted 
that V. Grecu (Mémorial Louis Petit, Bucharest, 1948, pp. 129-130) 
is correct in reaffirming an old belief that Ducas was in fact called 
Michael, which ‘is so far only a suggestion’ (G. Ostrogorsky, Hist. 
Byzant. State, Oxford, 1956, p. 417, n. 3). Also there seems to be no 
authority for giving the twelfth-century Athenian Metropolitan 
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Michael Choniates the surname Akominatos (p. 247), as Georg Stadt- 
miiller showed in his Munich dissertation (Orientalia Christiana, 
Xxxu-2, Rome, 1934). If the population of Constantinople was some 
45,000-50,000 persons in 1453 (pp. 138-139, 552), Mohammed 1 
could hardly have captured some 60,000 at the fall of the city (p. 158), 
for many were killed, and at least some persons escaped to Galata and 
to the harbor to be taken on board the Venetian and Genoese ships 
which got away safely. The figure 60,000 comes from the diary of 
Niccold Barbaro (ed. Cornet, p. 59; in Dethier, p. 825) and also from 
Leonardo of Chios (in Lonicer, Chronica Turcica, 1, 100); Critobulus, 
1, 67 (ed. Miiller, p. 98b), says that more than 50,000 persons were 
taken captive; but I think that Babinger would agree these figures 
are excessive. The Akribe (Akrivi) taken by Mohammed in the More- 
ote campaign of 1458 (p. 244), according to the report of Chalco- 
condylas (ed. Bonn, p. 445, line 15), is probably the great Frankish 
castle town of Akova, as recorded by Sphrantzes (Bonn, p. 387, I. 7). 
I think Babinger (pp. 254-255) has too many sieges of Patras in 
1459-60, his third siege, where the cannon of Thomas Palaeologus 
failed, being actually the siege of Palaeo-Achaea on the Gulf of Pa- 
tras, as Chalcocondylas states (Bonn, p. 471, lines 4-6, and cf. Wil- 
liam Miller, The Latins in the Levant, London, 1908, p. 446). Babin- 
ger (p. 266) dates the Venetian occupation of Monemvasia, the 
‘Gibraltar of Greece’, in 1462, but Stefano Magno, Annali Veneti, in 
C. Hopf, Chroniques gréco-romanes, Berlin, 1873, p. 204, gives the 
date as 1464, the year when the list of Venetian podesta begins (ibid., 
p- 385), and which is in accord with the account of Sphrantzes (Bonn, 
p- 415, ll. 6-7). Although Pius m mentions the papal acquisition of 
Monemvasia in bk. tv of his Commentarii (and cf. O. Raynaldus, 
Ann. eccl., ad ann. 1460, nos. 56-59, vol. x1x [Cologne, 1693], pp. 54- 
56, with he pope’s letters relating to the affair), he does not, I think, 
anywhere mention the Venetian occupation of the great fortress. The 
only source I know upon which Babinger could base the date 1462 is 
Raynaldus, ad ann. 1462, no. 35, ibid., p. 120, who implies papal loss 
of the place in 1462 to the Turks, from whom the Venetians are said 
to have recovered it. In view of the other sources this seems unlikely. 
Also I believe that Athens fell to the Turks, both the city and the 
citadel, in June 1456, and that this is the meaning of the Florentine 
document published by William Miller, Essays on the Latin Orient, 
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Cambridge, 1921, pp. 160-16r. This is furthermore the date given by 
Sphrantzes (Bonn, p. 385, Il. 21-22), the Chronicon breve (following 
Ducas in ed. Bonn, p. 520, Il. 17-18), and the Historia patriarchica 
(Bonn, p. 124). The date has in some older works been given as 1458. 
Babinger states (pp. 273-274), however, that the Turks took only the 
lower town in June 1456, and that Franco Acciajuoli and the Latins 
‘courageously resisted a two years’ siege’ on the Acropolis, which 
finally fell in 1458. I know of no source to support this interpretation 
of events, which seems most unlikely to me. The fact that the Floren- 
tine document to which I have referred is dated 1458 is not germane 
to the problem, because it clearly states “quod ipsa civitas Athenarum 
fuit capta a Theucris’ in June 1456, at which time one Nerozzo Pitti 
and his wife Laudamia were expelled from Athens with their eleven 
children: they took refuge ‘in a certain castle near Thebes’ where they 
were still living in 1458 when they petitioned the Signoria for the 
right to sell a house they owned in Florence to help relieve their des- 
titution and provide small dowries for some of their five daughters. 
Since Babinger has not yet been able to publish the notes to his book, 
I do not know the evidence on which he bases his dating although I 
observe that he assigns the Turkish occupation of Athens to the year 
1458 in the new edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1, 738, under 
‘Atina’. The date of Mohammed’s declaration of the war which led 
to the famous siege and conquest of Constantinople is given as June 
1451 (p. 130); it should be 1452, the error being an obvious misprint, 
of which there are few. Having recently had occasion to study the 
siege of Constantinople in detail, I find some points for query in 
Babinger’s account, but I think they had best be omitted from this 
brief review. 

There are, however, a few additional points which I should like to 
mention. The first name of Cardinal Bessarion seems to have been 
Basil rather than John (p. 293), and he was apparently born several 
years later than 1395 (see R.-J. Locnertz, “Pour la biographie du car- 
dinal Bessarion’, Orientalia Christiana periodica, x [1944], 123, 130). 
Here we may note that Bessarion receives no first name in incunabula 
(Kat. d. Wiegendrucke, 1v [Leipzig, 1920], nos. 4183, 4184, cols. 60— 
62). Babinger (p. 336) places in March 1463 the arrival in Coron of 
the Turkish slave who stole 100,000 aspers from his master, the 
Turkish commandant (subashi) of Athens, and escaped to the asylum 
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offered him by the Venetian councillor of Coron; the fact would not 
be worth noting here if it were not that the Venetians refused to re- 
store the slave (on the grounds of his conversion to Christianity), and 
thus precipitated the almost seventeen years’ war between the Serenis- 
sima and the Porte (1463-79). I think, however, Babinger is dating 
this event a year too late. Malipiero, Annali Veneti, in the Archivio 
storico italiano, vu, pt. 1 (Florence, 1843), 1-12, or his editor, places 
the event in 1462, and it seems to precede Omar-Beg’s attack on 
Lepanto, which is precisely dated in November 1462 by Sphrantzes, 
Iv, 20 (Bonn, p. 414), as noted by Hopf, ‘Griechenland’, in Ersch and 
Gruber, Encyklopadie, xxxvi (Leipzig, 1868), 154; L.v. Pastor, His- 
tory of the Popes, mt (sth ed., London, 1949), 313-314; and William 
Miller, Latins in the Levant, p. 465. It is true that the younger Marino 
Sanudo, Vite de’duchi di Venezia, in Muratori, Rerum italicarum scrip- 
tores, xxu (1st ed., Milan, 1733), 1172A, dates the slave’s escape ‘nel 
1463’, but I have for some time assumed this to be inaccurate. For an 
additional trifle I may notice that in one place (pp. 41-42) Babinger 
states that George of Mihlenbach’s Turkish captivity lasted for 
twenty-two years and in another for an even twenty years (p. 618). 
A new source has just been published, too late for Babinger to use, on 
the Turkish occupation of Trebizond in 1461, in E. H. Wilkins, “The 
Harvard ms. of Petrarch’s Africa’, Harvard Library Bulletin, xu (1958), 
320-325. | 

Babinger’s book has a deceptive ease and simplicity, and the un- 
wary reader may often not appreciate the price he has paid for accu- 
racy of detail. Let me give only one example. According to Crito- 
bulus, De rebus gestis Mechemetis II, m1, 4, ed. Karl Miiller, in Frag- 
menta historicorum Graecorum, v-1, Paris, 1870, p. 122a, Mohammed 11 
left the famous Mahmud Pasha with half the Anatolian troops in the 
army which invaded the Morea in the spring of 1458 to invest Ac- 
roccorinth and starve the Greek garrison into submission. William 
Miller, Latins in the Levant, p. 432, has blithely followed Critobulus 
without question, failing to observe that Mahmud must have been in 
Serbia at this time (cf. Chalcocondylas, rx, ed. Bonn, pp. 443 ff). 
But Babinger misses little. In his description of these events, after 
placing Mahmud in Serbia, he employs Critobulus’ information, but 
discreetly omits the presence of Mahmud (pp. 240-241). Mahmud 
Pasha, soldier, statesman, builder of mosques and schools, was for 
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almost twenty years the leading figure, after Mohammed u himself, 
in the Ottoman world, and his whereabouts are always important 
throughout this period. 

Cold and ruthless, Mohammed m was not an attractive figure al- 
though he fascinated his generation as a second Alexander or Caesar. 
He was, to be sure, liberal in his religious views, tolerant of Christi- 
anity and Judaism within his ever-increasing domains. As for the 
charge of cruelty and faithlessness which contemporary and later 
Christians levelled against him, Babinger believes that he compares 
favorably with Ferrante of Aragon, king of Naples; Sigismondo 
Malatesta, lord of Rimini; certain of the Visconti, especially Gian 
Maria, duke of Milan; and Cesare Borgia (pp. 616-617, 631). It is of 
no avail merely to be no more evil than Satan, and more than one 
cold-blooded slaughter ofan entire garrison (and even the population) 
of a captured fortress or town puts Mohammed nina class by himself. 

What were the effects of Mohammed n1’s conquests? It may well 
be, for example, that the inhabitants of the Greek mainland, the 
Morea, and the Aegean islands were not always and immediately 
worse off under the Turks than they had been under the Graeco- 
Latin dynasts or the Venetian Signoria. Babinger thinks that the 
mountain roads in Serbia and Bosnia were safer after the Turkish 
conquests than in the earlier years of the local robber barons. But 
Turkish cruelty is too well attested for disbelief, and the later decades 
of the fifteenth century are a tedious chronicle of the terrible depre- 
dation wrought by the Turks’ light cavalry or saccomanni. We may 
well doubt that ‘it really seemed in the time of the Conqueror that 
the Byzantine security of the glorious past had returned, the pax ro- 
mana, and that all might enjoy it’ (p. 638). Babinger believes it not 
unlikely that Teodoro Spandugnino’s statement that Mohammed m 
caused the deaths of 873,000 people is actually not far off the mark, 
‘because as an annual average they would amount to about 29,000 
victims for the man who made the world tremble: nor does this fig- 
ure take into account the terrible harvest reaped by the black death as 
the result of the maelstrom of war during so many years of the Con- 
queror’s reign over his people, so that vast areas of the countries 
struck by the plague were depopulated and perished . . .’ (p. 633). 
On many a road there was greater peace than hitherto because there 
were neither travellers nor banditti left. 
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The continued decline of the Greek world and of the Balkans in 
general is obvious through the sixteenth century although this was a 
period of great economic and intellectual activity in Europe as well 
as in parts of the Levant. Except for the Phanariots, the Greeks did 
not by and large share in the prosperity of the sixteenth century; for 
them the fall of Constantinople and the Turkish conquest had been 
the end of an era without being, almost, the beginning of another. 
The occasional appearance of wealthy Greek merchants does not 
lighten the somber colors of the picture; there are always those whom 
chance and their own enterprise will make exceptions to any general 
rule of misfortune. There was never enough wealth, power, or pres- 
tige in the Phanar to offset the misery caused by the Ottoman estab- 
lishment in the Greek world, and the Orthodox Church itself be- 
came an instrument of the Turkish state. From the close of the four- 
teenth century the Turkish tribute in boys (the dev8irme), levied on 
both towns and the countryside, was a source of anxiety and even of 
anguish to the parents of sons; the devSirme was exacted everywhere 
in the Balkans and apparently in the surviving Christian communi- 
ties along the coast of Asia Minor (Speros Vryonis, Jr., ‘Isidore Gla- 
bas and the Turkish Devshirme’, Speculum, xxx [1956], 433-443). 
In the time of Mohammed 11 a levy was taken every five years from 
among boys between the ages of ten and fifteen, who were removed 
to Istanbul, converted to Islam, taught Turkish, and eventually 
trained for military service in the janissaries’ corps or transferred to 
the administrative offices of state, whence came the viziers, generals, 
and high officials of the Porte (pp. 639-641). 

To conclude we may observe that it seems easy to exaggerate the 
cultural importance of Mohammed n’s reign. Although responsible 
for a few notable structures, he was not a great builder; he employed 
a number of western painters and sculptors but no architects of emi- 
nence (pp. 679-680). The names are known of many literati and schol- 
ars associated with the court of Mohammed u, who often gave them 
pensions and lucrative offices, but their intellectual achievements 
were very modest, and few works of true value were produced in the 
Turkish capital in the fifteenth century, very little originality being 
shown in belles-lettres, grammar, theology, philosophy, law, or the 
sciences (pp. 685-720). The sultan was, to be sure, much interested in 
learning how Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar had conquered 
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the world, but he was no ‘prince of the Italian Renaissance’, addicted 
to humanism (pp. 740-742). Persian copyists, miniaturists, and bind- 
ers produced some magnificent books at Mohammed 1s court 
(pp. 682-683), but the sixteenth century was the great era of book- 
making and manuscript illumination. 

Mohammed m1 was primarily ‘the Conqueror’, as this biography of 
both the man and his times makes clear. Professor Babinger has 
written a brilliant book. My queries concern small points for the 
most part, and some of them may well be cleared up (or I shown to 
be wrong) when his notes are published. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA Kenneth M. Setton 


Edward L. Surtz, s.j. The Praise of Wisdom. A Commentary on the 
Religious and Moral Problems and Backgrounds of St. Thomas More’s 
Utopia. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1957. xii+402 pp. $4. 

As R. W. Chambers demonstrated so well, there has been a con- 
tinuous tradition of literary and pietistic interest in Thomas More 
since his death, an interest at no time confined to Englishmen or to 
Roman Catholics. After More’s canonization in 1935 the number of 
significant studies of his life and thought naturally increased. It will 
continue to grow; and with good reason, for we still have much to 
learn, and unlearn, about him. We still need scholarly texts and trans- 
lations. (Where, for instance, can one readily find an inexpensive but 
adequate Latin text of Utopia?) Satisfactory editions of some works 
are available, but not of all. Now at last we have word that we may 
expect from Yale, in the next decade, a complete edition of More’s 
writings, both Latin and English. It is good to know that Fr. Surtz 
will be co-editor of the Utopia volume. 

Utopia has received so much attention from scholars of late that 
some readers may have deemed it sufficiently scrutinized. On the con- 
trary, Fr. Surtz’s two volumes, The Praise of Pleasure and The Praise 
of Wisdom, both issued in 1957, prove that answers to many impor- 
tant questions are still to seek, nuances still to be pondered, various 
historical and biographical problems still to be investigated. No stu- 
dent of More can afford to neglect either of these books. The Praise of 
Wisdom in particular seems to me the kind of work we have long 
needed. It is unquestionably a valuable contribution to Morean schol- 


arship. 
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The Praise of Wisdom is limited to consideration of religious and 
moral problems in Utopia, both in themselves and in relation to the 
contemporary European scene. These themes demand a patient at- 
tempt to ascertain More’s thought in 1515-16 and to define the “ex- 
tent of More’s religious conservatism or radicalism’ (p. vii) at that 
time. With the opinions of 1515-16 the author compares representa- 
tive opinions held by More in later years. After an introductory 
chapter on interpretations of Utopia, the book examines Utopian 
conceptions of theism, toleration, death, miracles, celibacy, clergy, 
devotion, liturgy, the family, sexual morality, slavery, and war. Each 
chapter states problems, presents evidence, and reaches conclusions, 
some assured and others of necessity provisional. This procedure 
provides a careful analysis of Ufopia’s main religious and ethical 
themes, point by point; secondly, illustration of the ideas in Utopia 
by reference to More’s later writings, both controversial and devo- 
tional; third, summaries of contemporary pronouncements by the 
Church, especially at the Fifth Lateran Council; fourth, opinions of 
some contemporary writers. Of these Erasmus is easily the most 
prominent. His utterances on many subjects relevant to Utopia are 
accurately and usefully summarized, but we are warned that we 
should not ‘conclude a priori to perfect agreement’ between the two 
friends unless we have unmistakable evidence. As an example the 
author cites Erasmus’ endless strictures on pilgrimages, indulgences, 
and formalism. More’s judgments on such matters are said to be 
‘definitely sane and middle-of-the-road views which safeguard both 
the spiritual intention and its external manifestation, whereas Eras- 
mus’ opinions are extreme and offensive to pious ears’ (p. 182). If the 
canons and decrees of the Council of Trent are accepted as norms, 
then More and not Erasmus has the ‘true and orthodox’ doctrine on 
these topics. (But in assessing Erasmus’ criticisms, is it legitimate for 
the historian to take as norms the official decrees promulgated many 
years later? Trent was the great dividing line, but must we not for 
that very reason avoid reading back into More’s and Erasmus’ times 
either the mood or the texts of Trent?) 

Fr. Surtz’s fundamental judgment of Utopia is that it is ‘essentially 
a humanistic document aimed at the reformation of Christendom’ 
(p. 13). ‘Humanistic’ here means that Utopia is based on the distinc- 
tion between reason and revelation (pp. 3, 6, 12). ‘Utopia is the praise 
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of wisdom—not so much of the wisdom of Christian revelation as of 
the wisdom of classical antiquity. It is, therefore, the praise of reason. 
The book is an act of humanistic faith in the ability of reason to con- 
struct an intellectually satisfying religion and morality upon which 
Christianity can build with minimal destruction of pre-existing ele- 
ments. Human nature, even in Utopia, is a fallen nature, but if it fol- 
lows the guidance of reason, it can enter a land of sweetness and light, 
preparatory to being called into the kingdom of God, overflowing 
with spiritual milk and honey’ (p. 308). That Utopia is a ‘philosophi- 
cal city’ inviting comparison with Plato’s republic is an interpretation 
as old as the book itself, but nowhere are the moral and religious im- 
plications of this interpretation worked out so closely as in The Praise 
of Wisdom. Some perplexities remain—perhaps by More’s intention. 
Nevertheless Fr. Surtz throws light on nearly all the problems, and 
for those he does not solve he usually has plausible suggestions at least. 

Especially good are the chapters on reason and faith, “common re- 
ligion’, and More’s use of Christian symbolism and custom in de- 
scribing Utopian rites. For instance, it is pointed out that the dim 
religious light in Utopian churches is a contribution from More’s 
familiarity with Carthusian services. As for theism—a difficulty, for 
the Utopians not only have a philosophical or natural religion based 
on reason but believe in immortality, a doctrine not demonstrable by 
reason alone but requiring the aid of revelation and subsequent faith 
—Fr. Surtz decides that More ‘shows himself definitely a follower of 
Duns Scotus’ by his manner of allowing the Utopians to confirm by 
faith certain religious truths acceptable to, but not securely held by, 
unaided reason. This is by no means the only occurrence in Utopia of 
characteristically ‘Scotist’ opinion. 

Most of the religious and moral customs in Utopia are such as can 
be explained and defended by reason alone. Yet even rationality can 
go to extremes; as Chesterton observed, there is a kind of madness in 
which a man loses everything except his reason. Systematic interpre- 
tations of More’s book must try to account for occasional anomalies. 
Thus, reminding us that the Utopians, however enlightened, are yet 
a pagan people, Fr. Surtz regards the passages on permissive suicide 
and euthanasia as mere declamationes, rhetorical exercises. As for mira- 
cles, which occur in Utopia, the explanation is that they are indeed 
vouchsafed at times even to pagans, but solely as a proof of the divine 
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governance of the world. On clerical marriage, recognized in Utopia, 
More’s exact opinions when he wrote his book are unknown. Later 
he took a strong stand against it; in 1515 he was possibly less opposed. 
More startling is the fact that lay consecration seems valid in. Utopia; 
nothing is known there of episcopal ordination. On this topic Fr. 
Surtz confesses himself baffled and can only conjecture that the pas- 
sage ‘may have been a humorous stroke on More’s part to make his 
Utopians unconsciously heretical by resorting to special consecration 
as did the Waldensians’ (p. 151). At one time Bishop Tunstall evi- 
dently thought that in extreme circumstances laymen could make 
priests (p. 152). Divorce seems another difficulty, but inasmuch as 
marriage is not a sacrament in Utopia we cannot expect Christian 
rules to be observed there. Still, the indissolubility of marriage is 
based on natural law, we are told, so presumably it would be obliga- 
tory on Utopians (pp. 246-247). 

For some readers the most interesting chapter will be the long one 
on toleration and heresy. Even those who may not agree entirely 
with the author will profit from his survey of Roman Catholic 
teachings on heresy and his analysis of More’s attitude. More could 
never have imagined a state officially indifferent to religion or toler- 
ant of all arguments. King Utopus let men believe anything they 
pleased except that he forbade them to be so degenerate as to think 
that the soul is mortal or that the world is not governed by divine 
Providence. For on explicit belief in these two truths, and in their 
corollary of future retribution, depends the salvation even of pagans. 
Unbelievers are not punished corporally but are held in contempt, 
excluded from public office, and forbidden to defend their per- 
nicious opinions in public. Although Utopians welcome Christianity, 
they do not compel anyone to adopt it. There is free competition 
among all religions and free discussion of religious questions except 
those of immortality and divine Providence. The More who after- 
wards fought Luther and Tyndale as heretics is consistent with the 
author of Utopia, argues Fr. Surtz, because More, like Utopus, ‘re- 
spects private conscience but imposes public silence on the denier of 
religious dogmas’ (p. 63). The cardinal difference to be remembered 
is that More was writing not in a pagan but a Christian society 
(‘Christian’ and ‘Catholic’ being equated here). King Utopus was 
still a seeker after true religion, whereas More ‘confronts the tolera- 
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tion of heresy as one who is secure in the possession of religious truth 
and the true religion and views himself as the defender of the dogmas 
which an all-wise Christ had committed once for all to his infallible 
Church under the guidance of the Holy Spirit to be necessarily be- 
lieved by all men who hope to be saved’ (p. 76). If the implicit as- 
sumptions about heresy and infallibility in this quotation are ac- 
cepted, the reader will doubtless agree with the further statement that 
‘More is just as consistent as Utopus in the matter of toleration’. It 
was those very assumptions that More’s opponents challenged. 

If Utopia is to be taken seriously, it must be read in accordance 
with rhetorical and literary standards familiar to More and his public 
as well as with utilization of all the knowledge we can get about 
More’s world and his experience. The two guiding principles that 
Fr. Surtz rightly insists upon are, first, that More wrote about a pagan 
society but for Christendom; secondly, that he wrote as a literary 
artist, not only as a social critic. When these principles are respected, 
most though perhaps not all of the old questions about the supposed 
inconsistency between More’s opinions as expressed in Utopia and 
those in his controversial writings vanish into thin air. Are there two 
Mores? Yes and no: there is the More who, when writing Utopia, 
‘was speaking in the midst of an ostensibly united Christendom’ 
(p. 15) and the More who wrote vehemently against Lutheranism 
during a war of religion. Admittedly his policy and manner changed 
—they had to change—between Ufopia and the Dialogue Concerning 
Heresies. But his fundamental principles did not. On the other hand, 
even after allowances are made for the literary character and for the 
pre-Lutheran date of Utopia, the candor of the book impresses us; 
and we wonder to what degree this candor echoes outspoken discus- 
sions in the More circle before 1517. At any rate More must have 
known how audacious his treatment of certain topics would seem to 
his readers. 

The Praise of Wisdom is written with scrupulous fairness. In some 
pages on More’s later writings, however, the author should have dis- 
tinguished more sharply between (1) what Luther and Reformers 
believed and taught and (2) what More asserts or implies they taught. 
That ‘More’s Catholicism cannot be reasonably called into question’ 
(p. vii) we must surely agree. But More’s comprehension, and pres- 
entation, of his opponents’ doctrines not only can but sometimes 
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must be called into question. On page 118 we are informed that 
‘logically, Luther makes God the cause and author of vice and crime 
as well as virtue and goodness. . . .’ This canard had currency in Eng- 
land; More’s friend, Bishop Tunstall, made the same accusation in a 
letter of 1523 to Erasmus (Erasmi Epistolae, v, 291). Now Luther ill- 
read by an antecedently hostile English critic may well have suggest- 
ed such notions. But what Luther actually taught is something else. 
(A similar carelessness or hostility in quoting, out of context, the 
Summa Theologica, 1, q. 49, a. 2, on God and evil, could produce 
equally strange results.) With the sentence quoted above compare 
what Luther wrote in De Servo Arbitrio: “Hic vides, Deum, cum in 
malis et per malos operatur, mala quidem fieri, Deum tamen non 
posse male facere, licet mala per malos faciat, quia ipse bonus male 
facere non potest, malis tamen instrumentis utitur, quae raptum et 
motum potentiae suae non possunt evadere’ (Weimar edition, xv, 
709; Clemen edition, m1, 204). Unfortunately Luther’s writings do 
not seem to be cited or quoted at first hand in The Praise of Wisdom; 
we must get at them somehow through the author’s relation of 
More’s relation of Luther or Tyndale. This is not satisfactory. 

Minor reservations on a few subjects must not be permitted to 
obscure my high opinion of The Praise of Wisdom, a book for which 
every future student of More will be grateful. Further studies of 
More’s intellectual background may be expected. We need to learn 
more about the meaning of the whole Conciliar movement for 
him, about his acquaintance with Scotist and Ockhamist thought, 
about the possible influence of Jean Gerson, and much else. “What 
amazes one,’ as Fr. Surtz remarks, ‘in the light of the history of the 
past four centuries, is the novelty and daring of speculation in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.’ The investigator of More and 
Erasmus and their milieu will do well to give more attention to Con- 
stance, Basel, Florence, and the Fifth Lateran, even if this forces him 
to withdraw his gaze from Trent for a season. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE Craig R. Thompson 
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C. L. Barber. Shakespeare’s Festive Comedy. A Study of Dramatic 
Form and its Relation to Social Custom. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1959. xii+266 pp. $5. 

In relating as complex a form as Shakespeare’s comedy to the folk 
festivals from which it sprang, C. L. Barber has been faced with a 
difficult problem of organization and literary tact. Summer Lords 
and May Ladies, Whitsun pastorals and keeping the Hall at Christ- 
mas nourished the great stage of Elizabeth; the holiday crowds who 
walked in the fields were also those who crowded the ‘gorgeous 
playing places in the fields’. Though the connection with holiday 
festivity is plain enough in such plays as Midsummer Night’s Dream 
and Twelfth Night, it is not easy to utilize for precise and close study 
of the plays. In the past, some students of myth and ritual have made 
reductive and simplified interpretations of great works of art, impos- 
ing ‘basic patterns’ on Shakespeare’s flowering abundance. Barber is 
acutely aware that 


no figure in the carpet is the carpet. There is in the pointing out of patterns some- 
thing that is opposed to life and art, an ungraciousness which artists in particular 
feel and resent. Readers feel it too, even critics; for every new moment, every new 
line or touch, is a triumph of opportunism, something snatched in from life beyond 
expectation and made design beyond design. And yet the fact remains that it is as 
we see the design that we see design outdone and brought alive. (p. 4) 


In maintaining always the distinction between festivities in a state 
of nature, and the festive spirit of a work of art, Barber resists the 
temptation to take short cuts. Here are no superficial analogies, no 
blurring of distinction. Shakespearean comedy, working ‘through 
release to clarification’ in an atmosphere of holiday freedom, explores 
and works out a delicate balance of human relationships both social 
and personal, balancing sympathy with irony. In older forms, bound 
by tradition, and inflexible, the merrymakers played unvarying parts. 
Barber describes the Summer Lord of Kyme, and how folk festivity 
could become ambiguous through the possibility of its reflecting 
new forms of satire; he shows Nashe developing pastime into a sub- 
dramatic form of great beauty in Summer's Last Will and Testament. 
After four chapters dealing with holiday and misrule, he comes to 
Shakespeare, and to six comedies; Love’s Labour's Lost, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, The Merchant of Venice, Henry IV, As You Like It, 
Twelfih Night. Holiday custom gives a direction, an approach to the 
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plays only; for Shakespeare’s drama is ‘part of the process by which 
our culture has moved from absolutist modes of thought towards a 
historical and psychological view of man’ (p. 221). The second part 
of Henry IV, for example, is called “The trial of Carnival’, but Barber 
does not reduce Falstaff to a Jack 0’ Lent, a cockshy. He sees the holi- 
day spirit balanced with the spirit of everyday in Hal—‘a fine excess 
of vitality—“as full of spirit as the month of May”—together with a 
capacity for occasionally looking at the world as though it were up- 
side down’ (p. 196). Shylock, on the other hand, acts below the hu- 
man level, in ways ‘inhuman, mechanical, not validly appropriate for 
sympathy’, and even in his appeal ‘Hath not a Jew eyes?’ he claims 
‘only a part of humanism, the lower part, physical and passional’ 
(p. 182) so he is excluded from the social life of Venice. “We never 
encounter him alone; he regularly comes on to join a group whose 
talk has established an outside point of view towards him’ (p. 181). 

Nowhere is the touch surer than in indicating that slight dissatis- 
faction which is felt with the rejection of Falstaff and of Shylock; the 
absence of irony and sympathy, the reversion to a magic and sim- 
plified ritual is accepted but it is not condoned. 

Delicacy and perceptiveness of judgment is shown best in treating 
these more serious plays. Surprisingly, Barber’s contribution on the 
mature comedies is by contrast slight; he does not deal at any length 
with the literary affiliations which make As You Like It so subtle and 
sharply flavored. The whole pastoral tradition of Spenser, Greene, 
Lyly had already molded holiday custom into passionate artifice be- 
fore Shakespeare began; Marlowe too had provided his own extra- 
ordinary blendings (how much of the mummers’ vaunts did first lis- 
teners to Tamburlaine recall, as they gaped and applauded from their 
penny standings?). Most surprising perhaps is the omission of that 
robust pastime, The Merry Wives of Windsor. Yet where the writer 
has so obviously aimed at a fine and personal piece of imaginative 
interpretation, it is perhaps imperceptive and certainly ungrateful to 
ask for unselective comprehensive treatment of the plays. Shake- 
speare’s Festive Comedy is not a survey; it has itself something of the 
fastidious and illuminative freedom of a work of art. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Muriel C. Bradbrook 
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Thomas Mabry Cranfill, ed. Rich’s Farewell to Military Profession. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1959. Ixxxii+359 pp. $6.75. 

This edition of Barnaby Rich’s eight novelle will be welcomed by 
all who are interested in Renaissance fiction, drama, and translation. 
It will be particularly welcomed by those who have followed Pro- 
fessor Cranfill through his years of research on the genesis and influ- 
ence of the Farewell. This edition, whatever minor flaws it may have, 
cannot be criticized for lack of painstaking research. And for an edi- 
tion so rich in background detail, textual study, and cross references, 
it is remarkably free from error. No one today knows Rich better 
than does Cranfill; and no one knows better the infinite pains that 
must go into an edition of Rich’s most popular and complicated 
book. 

The title of Rich’s work is misleading, probably deliberately so. 
The good captain had no intention of retiring from the ‘profession’, 
but he knew that through this title he could add to his audience of 
women readers an army of curious soldiers, many of whom already 
knew him for his military writing and probably also for his mascu- 
line point of view in telling stories about women. The work became 
popular with its first edition in 1581, ultimately leaving its mark on 
ten plays, including three of Shakespeare’s. Much of Cranfill’s re- 
search has been devoted to finding Rich’s influence on plays other 
than Twelfth Night, the one work which until recently had made 
Rich’s volume, in whole or part, worthy of being reprinted. Even 
the most expert hunter of Shakespeare’s sources, Kenneth Muir, 
writing as recently as 1956, holds fast to this traditional limitation, 
failing to mention the evidence that Othello and The Merry Wives 
were also significantly indebted to Rich. 

But despite the valuable work done on influences, one senses gladly 
that Cranfill’s real interest is in Rich’s book for its own sake. The 
liveliest part of an entertaining and well-written introduction is de- 
voted to the manner in which Rich left the imprint of his personality 
on the stories which he either translated or ‘forged’ (his own felici- 
tous term for selective plagiarism). In an earlier volume, written 
with Dorothy Hart Bruce, Cranfill had succeeded in re-interesting 
readers in Rich as a ‘major minor Elizabethan’. In reviewing that 
biography, I regretted that it told us so little about the literary charac- 
ter of an author who did, after all, lay claim to twenty-six books. 
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The present edition is still by no means an adequate survey of Rich’s 
writings—even in the field of fiction—but it tells us almost all we 
want to know about his craftsmanship. The introduction shows how 
he ‘forged’ his tales out of the few books accessible to him in Ireland. 
Then there is an excellent section upon Rich’s vivacious style as a 
translator. Finally, the notes give painstakingly complete sources for 
individual stories and passages. 

Here, and elsewhere, Cranfill’s scholarship is meticulous and wise. 
There are, however, a few matters open to question. First, although 
readers will welcome the verve of an editor who has entered fully 
into the spirit of a lively author, the style is occasionally extravagant. 
Cranfill adopts an indulgent, playful attitude toward his subject, 
sometimes outdoing Rich in archness and audacity. There is an ex- 
cessiveness in certain remarks. We are told, for example, that modern 
readers who have just come from reading Euphues or the Arcadia 
‘habitually fall with glad cries upon Rich’s stories. A few samples of 
the critical rhapsodies will suffice.’ Three samples, pleased but not 
rhapsodic, are cited, and all have been tailored by deletions. A second 
objection is related to this exuberance: the Farewell is too patly and 
too repeatedly referred to as a best seller. One gets the impression that 
it was indeed one of the big Elizabethan sellers. Cranfill does not refer 
to an article by John Leon Lievsay (JEGP, tv, 381-392) objecting to 
the label best sellers for Rich’s volumes. True, the Farewell had four 
editions over a period of twenty-five years, but Lievsay cites a num- 
ber of ‘bona fide best-sellers’ which went through as many as sixteen 
printings. Cranfill’s scholarship amply proves the wide reputation of 
both the Farewell and its author; beyond this it was unnecessary for 
the editor to go. 

The most debatable objection that can be made to this volume lies 
in the decision to use, as text, a facsimile of the first edition. Many 
scholars will no doubt applaud the choice, and for good reasons: 
there is only one surviving copy and it is in good condition; it is the 
best edition, having been subjected to none of the pedantic revisions 
of the third edition or the politically expedient changes of the fourth; 
furthermore, it is good to let scholars sce in its purity a text which 
J. P. Collier falsely professed to have transcribed faithfully in 1846. 
Nevertheless, the 1581 edition is in black letter. Anyone familiar with 
printing of that vintage will greet it as an old friend. But students of 
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later periods—say those wishing to study it for influences on the 
seventeenth-century stage—will find it rough going. And rough go- 
ing is not, as the editor would admit, a destiny which the Farewell 
deserves. The tales have a perennially popular quality. They were 
written by a shrewd, garrulous craftsman who may be compared in 
both shrewdness and garrulity—and without prejudice to cither 
author—to Somerset Maugham. For full appreciation today they 
merit a careful transcription, not a facsimile. Thus presented, they 
would accord happily with the highly readable, sprightly, almost 
affectionate scholarship with which Cranfill has introduced and an- 
notated them. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Paul A. Jorgensen 
LOS ANGELES 


Tricentenaire de Pierre Gassendi, 1655-1955. Actes du Congres. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1957. 316 pp. 

Sensing that he could not live until 1955 (rightly so, since he died 
in November 1954), Henri Berr—author of the 1898 Paris thesis on 
Gassendi, An jure inter scepticos Gassendus numeratus fuerit, which stood 
for many years as the best study on Gassendi until the appearance of 
the works of Bernard Rochot and René Pintard—presided over a 
pre-tricentennial of Gassendi’s death in 1953 at Digne. The papers de- 
livered at that celebration were by Bernard Rochot, Alexandre 
Koyré, Georges Mongrédien, and Antoine Adam. Published in 1955 
by Albin Michel of Paris, they have since then been hailed by most 
students of Gassendi as the best introduction to Gassendi in print. 

The volume being reviewed here stems in a sense from those pa- 
pers, corrects them in certain details, amplifies them, but certainly 
does not supplant them. One article which has no counterpart at all 
in the earlier collection, a study of Gassendi’s will, the inventory after 
death, and his funereal monument, has perhaps very little general 
interest; another such fresh contribution, this one on Gassendi as an 
historian of local church and civil history, would seem to be of much 
more significance. Raymond Lebégue, who did not contribute any- 
thing to the 1955 publication, very much enriches this one with a 
brief but well-documented article on the Peiresc-Gassendi friendship. 

Antoine Adam corrects and adds to his earlier article on the post- 
humous influence of the philosopher. Alexandre Koyré adds even 
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more to his earlier article on Gassendi as a man of science, and this 
second version is much easier to understand, since it supposes less 
background knowledge in the reader. 

But surely the most significant articles in this collection are those 
dealing with Gassendi as a philosopher, as the creator of the doctrine 
of sensualism (rather than Locke, who borrowed wholesale from 
Gassendi without troubling to acknowledge the debt), and as the un- 
witting hero of what has become a great university controversy: was 
Gassendi a libertine or was he not? The 1955 collection of articles, no 
doubt because of the influence of Henri Berr, tended to emphasize 
the réle of the freethinker and quoted very favorably from the René 
Pintard thesis; this present collection emphasizes the réle of Gassendi 
as a pious priest who, though engaged in thoughts and concepts that 
were to be of enormous use to contemporary and later freethinkers, 
never himself lost faith in his God, nor respect in his church. It may 
be added, too, that the thesis of René Pintard is generally attacked in 
this collection and more importance is given to the views of Bernard 
Rochot. But it may be suspected that the controversy is not at an end, 
for many of the citations used to prove one side in this famous con- 
troversy might just as easily be used to prove the other. When, for 
example, Raymond Collier in his article on Gassendi and spiritualism 
quotes the philosopher as saying that he has introduced into his book 
‘encore quelques nouveaux raisonnemens avec des responces et ad- 
doucissemens convenables aux points qui touchent nostre foy’ (p. 
109) and draws the conclusion that this proves that Gassendi never 
forgets his faith, one could easily claim in rebuttal that the passage 
may be no more than what has been called the ‘apostolic bow’, and 
such of course would be the interpretation of René Pintard. 

However that may be, this collection of the papers delivered at the 
1955 congress taken together with the papers delivered at the 1953 
meeting constitutes the best introduction to Gassendi and perhaps 
even the best writing on him. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY Robert E. Taylor 
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Library News 


The University of Wisconsin library has compiled a description of 
its special collections in the early modern period. These special col- 
lections are especially strong in the history of French Calvinism from 
the sixteenth through the eighteenth century. The descriptive listing 
can be obtained free of charge from Dr. J. Clark, Social Studies 
Librarian, University of Wisconsin Library, Madison 6. 


CG onferences 


SOUTHEASTERN RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE met April 17 and 
18, 1959, at Columbia, South Carolina, under the auspices of the 
University of South Carolina and Columbia College. The program 
was in honor of the founder of the Conference, Allan Gilbert (Emer- 
itus, Duke). President, Milledge B. Seigler (South Carolina); Vice- 
President, Fredson Bowers (Virginia); Secretary-Treasurer, Frank L. 
Hoskins (Newberry C). Arlin Turner (Duke) presided over the 
Friday afternoon meeting, which featured the following: Frank B. 
Evans (William and Mary), “The Printing of the 1596 Faerie Queene’; 
A. G. D. Wiles (The Citadel), “R. B.’s Sixth Book to Sidney’s Ar- 
cadia’; John L. Kimmey (South Carolina), “The Art of the Particular: 
A Consideration of George Herbert’s Revisions’; Raymond Jenkins 
(Catawba), “The Tragic Hero of Aristotle and Shakespeare’; Denver 
Baughan (Florida), “The Very Cause of Hamlet’s Lunacy’; William 
L. Wiley (North Carolina), “The Theatre of the Hétel de Bourgogne 
in the Late Renaissance’; George W. Williams (Duke), ‘Romeo and 
Juliet at the Swan Theatre, 1595’. Friday evening those attending the 
conference were the guests at dinner provided by the president and 
faculty of Columbia College. R. Wright Spears, President, gave the 
address of welcome, and the Columbia College Renaissance Singers 
presented a program of Renaissance music. Allan Gilbert spoke on 
‘The Simplicity of Milton’. 

Saturday morning, with Hugh Holman (North Carolina) presid- 
ing, the conference heard the following: Francis Manley (Johns Hop- 
kins), ‘Donne’s First Anniversary of Wisdom’s Death’; Rhea Thomas 
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Workman (Columbia C), ‘The Continuity of Some Concepts of 
Hell: Anglo-Saxon to Milton’; Henry Snuggs (Wake Forest), “Ob- 
servations of the Theory of “Correlation” of Plot-Structure and Act- 
Division’; John L. Lievsay (Tennessee), ‘Milton Among the Night- 
ingales’; Carol Jones Carlisle (South Carolina), “The Macbeths and 
the Actors’. Members of the conference were guests of the University 
of South Carolina at luncheon following the business meeting. 

The Saturday afternoon session, Havilah Babcock (South Caro- _ 
lina) presiding, heard the following papers: Fred E. Friend (Chat- © 
tanooga, Tenn.), ‘Against What Does Sidney Defend Poetry?’; Clif- 
ford P. Lyons (North Carolina), ‘Authorizing Critical Trespass with 
Compare’; Charles E. Mounts (Florida), “Spenser’s Attitude Toward 
Cupid and Venus’; Marilyn L. Williamson (Durham, N.C.), “De- 
light in the Comedies of Ben Jonson’; Thomas Wheeler (Tennessee), 
‘Francesco Guicciardini and the Clouded Crystal Ball’; Edward W. 
Rannells (Kentucky), “Renaissance Survivals in Modern Painting.’ 

Officers elected for 1959-60 were: Fredson T. Bowers (Virginia), 
President; Raymond Jenkins (Catawba), Vice-President; Frank L. 
Hoskins (Newberry C), Secretary-Treasurer. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE was held May 
2 at Gonzaga University. On the program were Quirinus Breen, 


Paul Pascal, W. Leonard Grant, and Fred and Katherine Stockholder. — | 


William T. Costello, s.j. (Gonzaga), was in charge. Officers elected 
for next year were Frederick Combellack (Oregon), President; Paul 
Pascal (Washington) and W. Leonard Grant (British Columbia), 
regional representatives of the conference to the Society. The soci- 
ety’s representative to the conference will be Katherine Stockholder 
(English Department, Washington). This conference has instituted a 
policy of electing its representatives for six-year terms, in the interest 
of continuity. 


NEWBERRY LIBRARY CONFERENCE. A partial report of the April 
25, 1959 meeting was printed in RN xu, 2. R. Graham Palmer of the 
Institute of Elizabethan Studies reports that the highlight of the day 
was the presentation of Triaca Musicale, a madrigal comedy by the 
sixteenth-century Italian composer, Giovanni Croce. Male and fe- 
male sextets, directed by William Ballard of Northwestern, sang 
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three selections from this diverting work.The first was an Echo song, 

the second the Game of the Goose, and the third the famous Auction of 
the Slave Girl. The audience was most appreciative of Mr. Ballard’s 

direction and of the singing by students from the Northwestern 

School of Music. 

W. Scott Goldthwaite (Music, Illinois) was elected President, 
and Curt A. Zimansky (English, Iowa) Vice-President for 1960. 
Earl Rosenthal (Art, Chicago) was elected representative to the 
Advisory Council of rsa. Irwin Spector (Music, Illinois Normal) 
will serve as the Society’s representative in this conference. 


CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE will hold its sixth (spring) 
meeting (1960) at the University of Kansas. For this meeting, the 
President, George Waggoner, Secretary, William Gilbert, and one 
Representative to the Advisory Council of the rsa, Klaus Berger, 
were elected from the faculty of the University of Kansas, and Dean 
James Rice of Stephens College was named the second representative 
to the Advisory Council. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE metat the 
Davis Campus of the University of California October 10. Jonas 
Barish (California at Berkeley) is President, and Linda Van Norden 
(California at Davis) is Vice-President and Acting Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE held its 
annual meeting on Saturday, April 18, and elected the following of- 
ficers: Professor William Elton (UC at Riverside), President; Pro- 
fessor Paul M. LaPorte (Immaculate Heart C), Vice-President; Pro- 
fessor John H. Gleason (Pomona C), Secretary-Treasurer. Terms of 
the first two are for a year, of the Secretary-Treasurer for three years. 

The theme of this, the third annual conference, was Religious Ele- 
ments in Renaissance Art and Letters. The first session heard and dis- 
cussed a paper by Professor Karl Birkmeyer (UCLA) on ‘Imitatio and 
Imitation’. After a luncheon and business meeting the conference 
heard a paper by Professor French Fogle (Claremont Grad. School) 
on ‘Milton and Renaissance Historiography’. There was discussion 
of this paper and then an hour-long concert of Renaissance music. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE ON THE RENAISSANCE, A COM- 
MUNICATION. It is evident from comments which have been re- 
ceived that there is some confusion about the relation between the 
New England Conference and the national Society. The following 
explanation, written by Leicester Bradner and checked by three 
other members of the Conference, is offered as a factual document, 
not as an expression of opinion. The New England Conference, as | 
well as several other regional Renaissance groups, was organized | 
several years before the creation of the Renaissance Society of Amer- 
ica. When the national Society was organized the regional groups 
were not absorbed into it, but they were invited to send representa- 
tives to the annual meeting of the Advisory Council. These repre- 
sentatives, along with representatives of fields of study, elected at 
large by the members of the national Society, constitute the govern- 
ing body of the Society. Membership in it does not automatically 
make one a member of any regional group and vice versa. The vari- | 
ous regional groups are independent organizations, differing from | 
one another in many respects and conducting their own affairs as | 
they like. 

The New England Conference is not an organized society. It has 
no Officers except a sort of secretary who receives invitations from in- 
stitutions who wish to have the annual meeting on their campuses 
and who sends information to the headquarters of the Renaissance 
Society of America. It has no dues. All the expenses of each annual 
meeting are paid by the institution which acts as host. The mailing 
list is, therefore, not a list of members who by paying dues are enti- 
tled to receive notices. It is a list of those scholars in the New England 
area, including a few from New York City, who by their more or 
less regular attendance have shown an active interest in the group. 
Names are always added on request but have usually been dropped 
if the requester failed to attend for three or four years. All this can be 
changed by vote of those present at any meeting of the conference. 
The date and place of each meeting is announced in advance in 
Renaissance News. 


Renaissance scholars, grouped about the University of Western 
Ontario, are planning a Renaissance conference for the spring of 
1960. They hope to bring together scholars from Ontario, upstate 
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New York, northern Ohio, Michigan, northwestern New England, 
etc. This will be a two-day conference, following the pattern of most 
others in the constituent conferences of the Society. Professor M. H. 
M. MacKinnon of the Department of English, University of West- 
ern Ontario, London, Canada, is in charge of registration. His col- 
league, a member of the committee which founded the Renaissance 
Society, Wallace K. Ferguson of the Department of History, is chair- 
man. 


News and Notes 


THE COSENZA MICROFILM. Biographical and Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary of the Italian Humanists, 1300-1800, is now priced at $135, to 
cover the increase in our processor’s charges. 


PROFESSOR FELIX GILBERT will be abroad this year (1959-60) and 
Professor Myron Gilmore of Harvard University has agreed to take 
his place on the Executive Board as representative of the Medici Proj- 
ect. Professor Gilbert will teach Modern History at the University of 
Cologne during the fall semester. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY'S INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS is setting 
up a Conservation Center in a long-range program for research and 
career training in the specialties of art historian, curator, conservator, 
and scientist. It will be the only such center in America, where more 
than $20,000,000 is spent annually for the purchase of works of art, 
but where resources and qualified personnel to care for the collections 
have often been insufficient. The Rockefeller Foundation will pro- 
vide $500,000 for the establishment and support of the Center in its 
formative years. 

The original proposal analyzing the need for the Center was drawn 
up by Craig H. Smyth, director, New York University Institute of 
Fine Arts; Frederick B. Adams, Jr., director, Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary; Sheldon Keck, conservator, Brooklyn Museum; Murray 
Pease, conservator, Metropolitan Museum of Art; and George Stout, 
director, Gardner Museum. The program of instruction and research 
will begin in the fall of 1960. A four-year course of study for conser- 
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vation specialists will include research in art history and archaeology, 
research and practical experience in conservation, and courses in mu- 
scum training and connoisseurship. Courses in conservation also will 
be given to students in the training programs in art history and muse- 
umship ‘so that all graduates of the Institute will have had the oppor- 
tunity to achieve some competence in conservation’. The Center will 
also offer present conservators the chance to come to the Institute for 
short periods to keep abreast of new developments. The five main 


subjects of research will be the materials of art and archaeology, the ~ 


construction and character of art objects, the deterioration of mate- 
rials and structures, the control of damaging agents, and the materials 
and methods of repair. 


THE OREGON SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL held its 1959 season in its 
new Elizabethan playhouse at Ashland, Oregon, July 28-September 5, 
with Twelfth Night, King John, Measure for Measure, and Antony and 
Cleopatra. In honor of the new stage and of the Oregon Centennial 
celebration, an original production “The Maske of the New World’ 
was presented as a prologue to each performance of Twelfth Night. 
In addition to the plays, scheduled so that visitors staying four days 
might see all four plays, the festival featured San Francisco’s Ballet 
Celeste, Richard Dyer-Bennett, a summer-long British and Amer- 
ican Film Festival, banquets, picnics, lectures and study programs. 
The Institute of Renaissance Studies, under direction of Dr. Margery 
Bailey, offered summer-long courses on Shakespeare in production. 
Dr. Dolora G. Cunningham, profector of the year, delivered three 
lectures on “The Dynamics of Shakespeare’s Comedy’. The Ashland 
Public Library houses the Festival Shakespeare Collection, which 
contains sixteenth- and seventeenth-century editions of relevant 
works. 

Festival Founder and Producing Director Angus L. Bowmer and 
all his staff are to be warmly congratulated on their new playhouse, 
built in a year by public subscription, and on their contributions to 
the knowledge and appreciation of the Renaissance. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE INSTITUTfirgriechisch-rémische 
Altertumskunde of the Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften (Ber- 
lin w 8, Otto Nuschkestr. 22-23, East Berlin), and under the direction 
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of Professor Irmscher, there was an International Congress on “Ren- 
aissance and Humanism in Central and Eastern Europe’ from July 3 
to 8 in Wittenberg, East Germany. The program included a tour of 
Wittenberg on Friday afternoon, July 3, and an excursion to Wérlitz 
on Sunday afternoon, July 5. The discussions began on Saturday, July 
4, and ended Wednesday morning, July 8. The program included pa- 
pers dealing with the reception of classical antiquity in areas of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe as well as reports on recent studies in the 
field and on the further tasks of scholarship. Papers may be pub- 


lished in the proceedings of the congress. 


THE ENGLISH INSTITUTE held its eighteenth session in New York 
City at Columbia University, September 8-11, under the chairman- 
ship of S. F. Johnson (Columbia). In the Renaissance field, there was 
a conference, directed by Hugh N. Maclean (Cincinnati), on ‘Spen- 
ser’s Faerie Queene: Revaluations’ and papers: A. C. Hamilton (Wash- 
ington), ‘Spenser in the Tradition of Allegory’; William Blissett (Sas- 
katchewan), “The Myth of Florimell and Marinell’; Harry Berger, Jr. 
(Yale), “The Poetic Prospect: From Vision to Process in the Faerie 
Queene’; Howard H. Schless (Columbia), “Chaucer’s Use of Dante’; 
Herbert Weisinger (Michigan State), ‘Myth, Method, and Shake- 
speare’. Members of the Institute and their guests heard A. Elizabeth 
Chase (Yale) give an illustrated lecture on “Some Aspects of Medie- 
val and Renaissance Symbolism in Art’ at the Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary September to. An exhibition of materials relevant to Professor 
Chase’s address was arranged by the Library. 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY, St.Louis, commemorated the Elizabethan 
Settlement of 1559 by a one-day symposium on May 9. The follow- 
ing program was presented: an essay and discussion, “The Elizabethan 
Settlement in Roman Catholic Perspective’, by Rev. Thomas Coo- 
nan (St. Louis); an address, “The Elizabethan Settlement and the 
Church of England’, by Charles F. Mullett (Missouri); an essay and 
discussion, “The Settlement and the Reformed Tradition’, by Lowell 
Zuck (Eden Seminary). The symposium grew out of the Folger Li- 
brary Conference of November 17, 1958, and was arranged by Dr. 
Carl S. Meyer, acting academic dean of Concordia Seminary. [Phil 
J. Schroeder. ] 
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AT THE COLLEGE OF ST. THOMAS, April 8-15, in the Vincent J. 
Flynn Chair of Letters (set up in memory of one of our deceased 
members) a series of lectures and seminars on Tudor Humanism and 
More’s Utopia was given by R. J. Schoeck (Notre Dame). During 
1959-60 Professor Schoeck will have a fellowship to work on The 
Debellation in the program for the scholarly edition of the works of 
More (RN x1, 4). 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI now has a Press. Its first publica- ~ 
tion is a handsome volume of Seventeenth Century Songs and Lyrics ed- 
ited by John P. Cutts. These have been culled from contemporary 
manuscripts and are presumed to be printed for the first time. We 
wish the Press much success in its endeavor ‘to encourage research 
and creative writing’ at Missouri and ‘to publish worthy manuscripts 
which, because of their specialized nature, are not likely to obtain 
commercial publication’. Dr. William Peden is Director of the Press. 


THE ACLS FELLOWSHIP granted to the new Humanities Institute at 
the University of Wisconsin has been awarded for 1959-60 to Pro- 
fessor Donald Weinstein (Roosevelt University) for the completion 
of his manuscript on Savonarola. 


THEATRE ANNUAL would welcome articles on the theater submit- 
ted by colleagues in the Renaissance Society, reports John Falconieri 
for the Editorial Board. Articles may be sent either to Professor Fal- 
conieri (Newberry Library) or to the central office, Theatre Annual, 
P.O. Box 935, Grand Central Station, New York 17. The Annual 
publishes information and research in the history of the theater. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Milwaukee campus, will pre- 
sent a Renaissance Symposium November 13-14. After welcoming 
speeches by Fred H. Harrington, Vice-President in charge of Aca- 
demic Affairs, and J. Martin Klotsche, Provost, papers and discussion 
will be as follows: Political History of the Renaissance, George L. 
Mosse (Wisconsin, Madison) presiding, paper by Garrett Mattingly 
(Columbia); Intellectual History of the Renaissance, William H. Hay 
(Wisconsin, Madison) presiding, paper by Paul Oskar Kristeller 
(Columbia); Renaissance Art History, Edward Dwight (Milwaukee 
Art Center) presiding, paper by Earl Rosenthal (Chicago); History 
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of Science, Marshall Clagett (Humanities Research Institute, Wis- 
consin) presiding, paper by Edward Rosen (City College, New 
York); Continental Literature, Robert F. Roeming (Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee) presiding, paper by Bernard Weinberg (Chicago); Eng- 
lish Literature, Helen White (Wisconsin, Madison) presiding, paper 
by Harry Levin (Harvard). In addition, there will be an address by 
Merritt Y. Hughes (Wisconsin, Madison), and a concert of Renais- 
sance music by the Pro Musica Antiqua. 


THE NEW YORK PRO MUSICA ANTIQUA, Noah Greenberg, musi- 
cal director, will present three programs this season: Music from the 
Glogauer Liederbuch: Heinrich Isaac and Ludwig Senfl, October 18; 
Monteverdi and Early Italian Baroque music, November 29; Ren- 
aissance and Early Baroque music, March 13; all at the Kaufmann 
Auditorium, yma, New York City. In addition, the last two pro- 
grams, plus a program of music from Flanders and Spain, 1500-50, 
will be given on tours in the following areas: East and Midwest, 
from October 25 to November 21; West Coast, January 6 to Febru- 
ary 4; East, April 20 to May 3. A program of major works by Josquin 
and fifteenth-century masters will be given at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, December 12, by the New York Pro Musica Motet 
Choir and Wind Ensemble. The Motet Choir is composed exclu- 
sively of men’s voices, and instrumentalists in the Wind Ensemble 
will perform on cornetti, shawms, and trombones. The Pro Musica 
has recently acquired a complete family of shawms (the loud double 
reed instrument in use during the Middle Ages and Renaissance). 
The organization’s most recent recordings are Sacred Music of 
Thomas Tallis (Decca 9404), Elizabethan and Jacobean Ayres, Mad- 
rigals and Dances (Decca 9406), and a record of music by Josquin des 
Prez, still to be released. Members interested in the details of the tours 
may write the New York Pro Musica Antiqua, 865 West End Av- 
enue, New York 25. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, published by the University of Ore- 
gon with the Cooperation of the Comparative Literature Section of 
the Modern Language Association of America, has now published a 
cumulative index of its first ten volumes. Complete sets of the journal 
are available at $35 for the ten volumes. 
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AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHIC SERVICE (Box 39, East Northport, 
N. Y.) publishes a Quarterly Check-list of Medievalia, an index of cur- 
rent books and monographs in Western languages published outside 
the United States (mimeographed, side stapled, annual subscription 
$2.75) which often encroaches on the Renaissance. 


REV. WALTER J. ONG, S.J., is presenting a collection of 400 books — 
dating back to 1510, to the new Pius xm Library being built at St. _ 
Louis University to house their collection of microfilms of the Vati- 
can Library’s manuscripts and rare books. Many of the books are 
textbooks, schoolboys’ and students’ books. All are in Latin. 


Visitors 


John R. Hale of Jesus College, Oxford, author of chapters on “The 
Art of War’ in the first three volumes of the New Cambridge Modern 
History, is to be at Cornell as visiting associate professor in 1959-60. 
He would be glad to be in touch with scholars working in the field 
of Renaissance military history. 


Recordings 


The record company currently releasing items of special interest in 
the Renaissance field is Westminster, which is distinguished by hav- 
ing both the Golden Age Singers and the Randolph Singers on its 
list. Recommended are: Westminster XWN 18761 /62 /63, three rec- 
ords which complete the series of Dowland’s Ayres for four voices, 
Golden Age Singers. Vol. 1 of these Ayres (xwNn 18711) was released 
earlier; Westminster xwN 18764, madrigals of Morley and Tomkins, 
Golden Age Singers (released in 1958, but many record shops did not 
have it then); Westminster xwN 18765, madrigals of Monteverdi, 
including the famous ‘Lamento d’Arianna’, Golden Age Singers, di- 
rected by Margaret Field-Hyde; Westminster xwN 18812, a stereo- 
monophonic recording of Frescobaldi madrigals, the first time these 
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have been on records, sung by the Randolph Singers, and madrigals 
by Gesualdo, supplementing an earlier recording of Gesualdo mate- 
rial by the same group. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY William Dinneen 


Renaissance Books 


This list was compiled from books sent by publishers and from vari- 
ous national bibliographies as follows: Austria, December 1958 - 
April 1959; Belgium, January 1959 - April 1959; France, January 
1959 — April 1959; Germany, January 3, 1959 — April 4, 1959; Great 
Britain, February 1959 — April 1959; Italy, April 1958 —July 1958; 
Spain, December 1958 —January 1959; Switzerland, February 1, 
1959 - April 15, 1959; United States, February 1959 - May 1959. 
Books received are starred. Prices and abbreviations are explained in 
RN x1, 50-51. [Please mention Renaissance News when ordering 


books. Such a mention encourages advertisers. | 


FINE ARTS 


Adama van Scheltema, Frederik. Die 
Kunst des Barock. Stuttgart: Kohlham- 
mer, 1958. xili, 192 S. Lw. 29.-. 

Algemene kunstgeschiedenis. De kunst der 
mensheid van de oudste tijden tot he- 
den in vijf delen. Redactie: F. W. S. 
van Thienen. Deel m: Europa tot de 
Renaissance. Door R. Lemaire, Stan 
Leurs, R. Maere. Zeist: W. de Haan; 
Antwerpe-Brussel-Gent-Leuven: Stan- 
daard Boekh, 1958. viii, 431 blz. (Geb. 
290 f.b.) 

Allsopp, Harold Bruce. A history of Ren- 
aissance architecture. London: Pitman, 
1959. xii, 228 p. 50/-. 

Berenson, Bernard. Italian pictures of the 
Renaissance. A list of the principal art- 
ists and their works with an index of 
places. Venetian school. 2 vols. New 
York: Phaidon, 1958 [in England, 
1957]. $20. [95 /--] 

Bernt, Walther. Die niederlandischen 


Zeichner des 17. Jahrhunderts. Mit e. 
Geleitw. v. J. Q. van Regteren Altena. 
2 Bd. Miinchen: Bruckmann, 1958. 
Lw. 96.-. 

Boinet, Amédée. Les églises parisiennes. 
Moyen Age et Renaissance. Paris: Ed. de 
Minuit, 1958. 614 p. 104 pls. Rel. 
4.800 f. 

Brom, Gerard. Schilderkunst en litteratuur 
in de 16° en 17° ecuw. 2° druk. Utrecht- 
Antwerpen: Uitgeverij‘HetSpectrum’, 
1958. 295 blz. (40 f.b.) 

Carli, Enzo. Giotto and his contemporaries. 
Trans. by Susan Bellamy. New York: 
Crown, 1958. 98 p. 15 col. pl. $7.95. 
(Toronto: Ambassador. $8.95.) 

La vie du Christ par les peintres italiens du 
XI° au XV® siécles. Lausanne: Nou- 
velles éditions; Paris: Weber, 1959. 
Rel. 11.600 f. 

Clark, Sir Kenneth. Leonardo da Vinci: An 
account of his development as an artist. 
Rev. ed. Harmondsworth: Penguin 
Books, 1959. 181 p 6/-. 
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*Cutts, John P. Seventeenth century songs 
and lyrics. Coll. and ed. from the origi- 
nal music mss. Columbia, Mo.: U of 
Missouri Press, 1959. x, 460 p. ill. $6. 

*De Campos, Deoclécio Redig. Consid- 
eracoes sdbre a Génese da Renascenga na 
pintura italiana. Rio de Janeiro: Minis- 
tério da educagio e cultura, Servico de 
documentagio, 1958. 68 p. 23 pl. hors 
de texte. 

Decorative arts of the Italian Renaissance, 
1400-1600. Detroit: Institute of Fine 
Arts, 1958. $4. 

Faniel, Stéphane, éd. Le XVII? siécle fran- 
gais. (Coll. Connaissance des arts, 3.) 
Paris: Hachette, 1958. 231 p. Ill. 40 pls. 
encoul. Rel. 4.950 f. 

Gabriéls, Juliane. Het Nederlandse orna- 
ment in de renaissance. De geest der vor- 
men. Leuven: Davidsfonds, 1958. 206 
blz. 

Genaille, Robert. La peinture en Belgique 
de Rubens aux surréalistes. Paris: Tisné, 
1958. 160 p. 60 pls. en coul. 3.750 f. 

Godfrey, Frederick M. Students’ guide to 
later Italian painting, 1500-1800. Holly- 
wood-by-the-Sea, Fla.: Transatlantic 
Arts, 1958. 185-408 p. Ill. $5.75. (Lon- 
don: A. Tiranti, 21 /-. Toronto: Clarke, 
Irwin. $4.75.) 

Hills, Jeanette. Das Kinderspielbild von 
Pieter Bruegl d. A. Eine volkskundl. Un- 
tersuchung. Wien: Osterr. Museum f. 
Volkskunde, 1957.79 S. 42’-. 

Jahn, Johannes, ed. Rembrandt. Werke. 
Leipzig: Seemann, 1958. 219 S. Lw. 
41.30. 

Klein, Adalbert. Franzésische Fayencen des 
16. bis 18. Jahrhunderts. Darmstadt: 
Schneekluth, 1958. 38 S. Hlw. 4.80. 

Lieb, Norbert. Die Fugger und die Kunst 
im Zeitalter der hohen Renaissance. Miin- 
chen: Schnell and Steiner, 1958. x, 541 
S. Lw. 35.-. 

Lépez Otero, Modesto. La arquitectura es- 
patiola en la época de Carlos V. Santan- 
der: Universidad Internacional ‘Men- 
éndez Pelayo’, 1958. 36 p. 25,00. 

Mitsch, Erwin. Die Architekturen in der 


niederldndischen Malerei des 15. Jahrhun- 
derts. Versuch einer entwicklungsges- 
chichtl. Darstellung. Wien, 1958. 
(Wien Phil. Diss.,6 Nov 1958.) 

Newman, William S. The Sonata in the 
baroque era. Chapel Hill: U of North 
Carolina Press, 1959. 447 p. $8. 

Poussin, 1594-1665. With introd. and 
notes by R. H. Wilenski. London: Fa- 
ber, 1958. 24 p. 8 col. pl. Pap. 15 /-. 
(Toronto: British Book Service. $3.50.) 

Rembrandt erzahlt das Leben Jesu. Berlin: 
Evangelische Verl. Anst., 1958. 202 S. 
Lw. 28.-. 

Rolland, Romain. Michel-Ange. Ed. ill. 
de 114 documents . . . avec un ensem- 
ble de témoignages contemporains 
rec., rév. et annotés par André Chastel. 
Ill. en noir et en coul. Paris: Club des 
libraires de France, 1959. Rel. 3.950 f. 

Sol4, Mighuel. Historia del Arte hispano- 
americano. Arquitectura, escultura, pin- 
tura y artes menores en la Américana 
espafiola durante los siglos xvi, xvu 
y Xvi. 2° ed. Barcelona: Labor, 1958. 
341 p. 75,00. 

Stanzl, Eva. Das Ballett in der bildenden 
Kunst des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts. Wien, 
1958. (Wien. Phil. Diss. 6 Febr. 1959). 

Stevenson, Robert M. Music before the 
classic era. An introd. guide. Repr. with 
app. of musical examples. London: 
Macmillan, 1958. 215 p. Ill. BA ES 

Terborch, Gerard. [Werke.] Text von 
Brigitte Krause. Leipzig: Seemann, 
LO58. 12)927.50. 

Valsecchi, Marco, ed. Piero della Frances- 
ca, 1415 circa-1492. Milano: A. Gar- 
zanti, 1958. p. 79. L. 450. 

Vermeer van Delft, Jan. Une affaire scan- 
daleuse de vrais et de faux tableaux. Brux- 
elles: Cahier des arts, 1958. 2.000 f. 

Verplaetse, Juliaan G. Pieter Pauwel Ru- 
bens, Nederlands diplomaat. Apocriefe 
cronicke naar corspronkelijke docu- 
menten. Essen: Opbouwen, 1958. 100 
blz. [70 f.b.] 

Viardo, Palma. Masaccio, 1401-1428. Mi- 
lano: A. Garzanti, 1958. p. 79. L. 450. 
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HISTORY 

* Acton, Harold. The last Medici. Rev. ed. 
of original 1932 ed. London: Hazell, 
Watson & Viney, 1958; New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1959. 327 p. 16 ill. $6.50. 

Bailly, Auguste. Richelieu. Liége: G. 
Thone; Paris: Le Club du livre sélec- 
tionné, 1958. 341 p. Rel. 170 f.b. 

Barbadoro, Bernardino. Corso di storia 
per gl ’istituti tecnici. Con particolare ri- 
guardo alla storia economica. Vol. 1: II 
medioevo el eta moderna. 3° ed. riveduta. 
Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1958. p. xviii, 
455. L. 1000. 

Billich, André. La bataille de Turckheim, 
5 janvier 1675. Munster (H*-Rhin): 
Impr. des Vosges, 1958. 49 p. soo f. 

Bouman, Pieter Jan. Van Renaissance tot 
wereldoorlog. Vier eeuwen culturele en 
sociale geschiedenis van Europa. 7° 
druk. Utrecht-Antwerpe: Uitgeverij 
‘Het Spectrum’, 1958. 260 blz. [20 f.b.] 

Bradfield, Nancy M. Historical costumes 
of England from the 11th to the 2oth cen- 
tury. 2nd ed. rev. & newly ill. London: 
Harrap, 1958. 184 p. 28 /-. (Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin. $6.25.) 

Broglie, Isabelle de. Le duc de Beaufort, roi 
des Halles ou roi de France. Paris: Fas- 
quelle, 1958. 351 p. 2.4004 4.800 f. 

Burne, Alfred H. and Peter Young. Great 
civil war: a military history of the first civil 
war, 1642-1646. London: Eyre, 1959. 
258 p. maps. 36/-. (Toronto: McClel- 
land. $6.) 

Carlos V. Emperador. Homanaje de la Uni- 
versidad de Granada. Granada: Univer- 
sidad, 1958. 675 p. 325,00. 

Charles-Roux, Edmonde. Don Juan d’ Au- 
triche, 1547-15768. Paris: Del Duca, 1959. 
214 p. 6oof. 

Caroli, Dario D., Giuseppe A. Cornacchia, 
Giacomo V. Paolozzi. Storia civile ed 
economica. Corso di storia per gli istituti 
tecnici. Vol. 1: Medio Evo ed. Evo 
Moderno. Bologna: L. Cappelli, 1958. 
p- 422. L. 1400. 

Church, William F. Greatness of Louis XIV. 
Myth or reality? Boston: Heath, 1959. 


100 p. Pap. $1.50. 

Egg, Erich. Das Wirtschaftswunder im sil- 
bernen Schwaz. Der Silber-Fahlerzberg- 
bau Falkenstein im 15. und 16. Jahrhun- 
derts. Wien: Montan, 1958. 31 S. Kart. 
28’-. 

Entrambasaguas, Joaquin de. El Madrid de 
Lope de Vega. 2* ed. Madrid: Instituto de 
Estudios Madrilefios, 1959. 23 p. 30,00. 

Estailleur-Chanteraine, Philippe d’. Mon- 
sieur le bon roi Henri IV. Paris: Club des 
éditeurs, 1958. 450 p. Ill. Rel. 2.300 f. 

*Gill, Joseph, s.j. The council of Florence 
[1439]. Cambridge-New York: Cam- 
bridge U Press, 1959. xviii, 453 p. 2 ill. 
bibliog. index. $8.50. 

Hanquet, Pierre. Les Haeck, maitres de for- 
ges franchimontois au XVI? siécle. Dessins 
de Guy Poswick. Liége: P. Gothier, 
1958. 85 p. 

Helbling, Hanno. Saeculum humanum. An- 
satze zu einem Versuch tiber spdtmit- 
telalterliches Geschichtsdenken. Napoli: 
Ist. italiano per gli studi storici, 1958. p. 
735 1500: 

*Holborn, Hajo. A history of modern Ger- 
many: The Reformation. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1959. xvi, 374, Xxli. 6 
maps. $8.75. [Text, $6.50.] 

Holwood, Will. True book about Sir Fran- 
cis Drake. (Sportshelf book.) New 
Rochelle, N. Y.: Soccer, 1958. 142 p. 
$2 75. (London: Muller. 8 /6.) 

*Jenkins, Elizabeth. Elizabeth the great. 
New York: Coward-McCann, 1959. 
336 p. 18 ill. $5. (London: Gollancz, 
1958. 21/-. Toronto: Doubleday. 
$4.25.) 

Kenyon, John P. Stuarts: a study in English 
kingship. New York: Macmillan, 1959. 
Ill. pl. 240 p. $5. (London: Batsford, 
1958. 25/-. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin. 
$8.25.) 

Kirchner, Walther. Western civilization 
since 1500. Maps by Frank R. Mosher. 
New York: Barnes and Noble, 1958. 
360 p. Pap. $1.95. 

Klossowski, Pierre. La révocation de l Edit 
de Nantes. Récit. Paris: Ed. de Minuit, 
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1959. 190 p. 1.800 f.. 4 4.000 f. 

La Force, Auguste Armand Ghislain Marie 
Joseph Nompar de Caumont, duc de. 
Amours et usages de jadis. Paris: Fayard, 
1959. 265 p. 850 f. 41.750 f. 

La Varende, Jean B., V*e de. Louis XIV. 
Paris: Ed. France-Empire, 1958. 66 p. 
Cart. 2.500 f. 

Lee, Maurice du Pont. John Maitland of 
Thirlestane and the foundation of the Stew- 
art despotism in Scotland. Princeton: 
Princeton U Press, 1959. 314 p. Ill. $6. 

Londesborough, Annie J. Widening world. 
Black and white ill. from contemporary 
sources. London: Philip, 1959. 3rd ed. 
225 p.9/6. 

Lucas-Dubreton, Jean-Marie. Lucréce Bor- 
gia. Paris: Les amis du club du livre 
du mois, 1959. 

Machiavelli, Niccolo. II Principe. Introd. e 
comm. a cura di C. Guerrieri Crocetti. 
Firenze: La nuova Italia, 1958. p. xi, 
148. L. 350. 

Mantran, R. Un document sur I’ Ihtisab de 
Stamboul a la fin du XVII? siécle. Paris: 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1959. 350 f. 

*Neale, John E. Age of Catherine de Medici. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, 1959. 111 
p. $2.75. (Toronto: Clarke, Irwin. Lon- 
don: J. Cape. 12/6.) 

Ogg, David. Europe in the 17th century. 7th 
ed. London: A. & C. Black, 1959. viii, 
576 p. maps. 25 /-. 

Pieri, Piero. L’ Italia ai tempi di Dante. Uni- 
versita degli studi. Facolta di magistero. 
Anno accademico 1957-58. Torino: 
S. Gheroni, 1958. p. 261. 

Pistarino, Geo. Bartolomeo Lupoto e l’arte 
libraria a Genova nel Quattrocento. Geno- 
va, 1958. p. xlvii, 228. 

Polo, Marco. Travels of Marco Polo. Trans. 
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cento. Torino: U.T.E.T., 1958. p. 629. 
2300. 

Rabelais, Francois. CEuvres completes. 
Introd. de Jean Fréville. Avant-propos 
de F. Ruchon. 1: Gargantua; 1: Panta- 
gruel; 1: Le Tiers livre; 1v: Le Quart 
livre; v: Le Cinquiéme livre. Paris: Club 
des amis du livre progressiste, 1958. § 
vols. Ens. 1.300 f. Rel. 3.950 f. 
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d’ceuvre de la langue frangaise, 11.) 
Paris: Laffont, 1958. 256 p. 480 f. 

—. Pantagruel. Adapt. de Francois Ru- 
chon. Lausanne: La Thune du Guay, 
1958. 179 p. 5 f.s. 

—. Gargantua. Pantagruel. Le tiers livre. Le 
quart livre. Le cinquieme livre. (Mis 4 la 
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Guilde du livre, 1958. 978 p. Rel. 17 f.s. 

Renucci, Paul. Dante. (Connaissance des 
lettres.) Paris: Hatier, 1959. 240 p. $4of. 

*Table de la Revue du Seizieme siecle. 
Compiled by Jeanne Marie. (Travaux 
d’Humanisme et Renaissance, Xxx1.) 
Genéve: E. Droz, 1959. 235 p. 64f.s. 

*Rich’s Farewell to Military Profession. Ed. 
by Thomas Mabry Cranfill. Text re- 
prod. from 1581 ed. Austin: U of Texas 
Press, 1959. xxxii, 359 p. Ill. $6.75. 

*Robbins, Rossell Hope, ed. Historical 
poems of the XIVth and XVth centuries. 
With introd. and notes. [English 
poems.] New York: Columbia U 
Press, 1959. xlvii, 440 p. $7.50. 

Rossettini Trtnik, O. Les influences an- 
ciennes et italiennes sur la satire en France 
au XVI? siécle. Florence: Institut fran- 
cais, 1958. L. 6.000. 

Russo, Luigi. I] petrarchismo italiano nel 
”500. Anno accademico 1957-58. (Uni- 
versita degli studi di Pisa.) Pisa: Libr. 
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Sapegno, Natalino. Compendio di storia 
della letteratura italiana. Vol. 1: Dalle 
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i: Cinquecento, seicento, settecento. 
Firenze: La nuova Italia, 1958. p. 390; 
618. L. 900; 1300. 

Schmid, Ruth. Der dramatische Stil bei 
Racine. Aarau: Sauerlander, 1958. 149 
S. sfr. 7.50. 

*Screech, M. A. Etudes rabelaisiennes, II 
L’évangélisme de Rabelais. Aspects de la 
satire religieuse au xvi° siécle. (Tra- 
vaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, 
xxxu.) Genéve: Librairie E. Droz, 
1959. 102 p.14f.s. 

*—, The Rabelaisian marriage. London: 


Edward Arnold; New York: St. Mar- | 


tin’s Press, 1958. viii, 144 p. Index. 
21 /-; $5.50. 


Shakespeare, William. The three parts of 


Henry the Sixth. Harmondsworth: 
Penguin Books, 1959. 384 p. 5 /-- 


—. Ed., John Dover Wilson. First and sec- i 


ond parts of the history of Henry IV. King 
John. Merchant of Venice. Midsummer 


Night’s dream (with Arthur Quiller- | 


Couch). Two gentlemen of Verona. Lon=" 
don: Cambridge U Press, 1958. 116 | 


and 129; 104; 97; 83; 80 p. 5 /-. each. 


Shakespeare at the Old Vic. 3rd—sth sea- _ 


sons. 1955-56 and 1957-58. 3 vols. 


New York: Macmillan, 1958-59. Each — 


$5. (London: H. Hamilton, 1956-58. 
Each 25 /-.) 

*Nicoll, Allardyce, ed. Shakespeare survey 
12. New York: Cambridge U Press, 
1959. x, 164 p. 8 pl. $4.75. (London, 


25/-.) George Kernodle, “The open | 
stage: Elizabethan or existentialist?’; 


C. Walter Hodges, ‘The lantern of 
taste’; W. F. Rothwell, “Was there a 
typical Elizabethan stage?’; Richard 
Southern, ‘On reconstructing a prac- 
ticable Elizabethan public playhouse’; 
Richard Hosley, “The discovery-space® 
in Shakespeare’s Globe’; Allardyce 
Nicoll, ‘ “Passing over the stage’; J. 
L. Styan, “Theactor at the foot of Shakes 
speare’s platform’; Rudolf Stamm, 
‘Elizabethan stage-practice and the 
transmutation of source material by 
the dramatists’; Nugent Monck, “The 
Maddermarket Theatre and the play- 
ing of Shakespeare’; Richard David, 
“Actors and scholars: a view of Shake- 
speare in the modern theatre’; Michael 
Lloyd, ‘Cleopatra as Isis’; C. J. Sisson, 
“‘Shakespeare’s friends: Hathaways and 
Burmans at Shottery’; F. P. Wilson, 
‘Illustrations of social life, 1: A butcher 
and some social pests’: reviews of 
Shakespeare productions and activities 
in United Kingdom, 1957. 

Suerbaum, Ulrich. Die Lyrik der Korre- 
spondenzen. Cowleys Bildkunst u. d. 
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Tradition d. engl. Renaissance dich- 
tung. Bochum-Langendreer: Pép- 
pinghaus, 1958. 287 S. 25.-. 

Tirso de Molina. Comedias. 1: El vergon- 
zoso en palacio y El Burlador de Sevilla. 
Prdlogo y notas de Américo Castro. 
6* ed. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1958. 
256 p. 30,00. 

Tucker, Lena L., and A. R. Benham. 
Bibliography of 15th century literature, 
with special reference to the history of 
English culture. Seattle: U of Wash- 
ington Press, 1958. 162 p. Pap. $2.50. 
(Corr. price.) 

Vallone, Aldo. La critica dantesca nell’ Ot- 
tocento. Firenze: L. S. Olschki, 1958. 
p- 2306. 

Vega Carpio, Lope Félix de. El Cardenal 
de Belén. Zaragoza: Ebro, 1958. 134 p. 
15,00. 

Vyvyan, John. Shakespearian ethic. Lon- 
don: Chatto, 1959. 208 p. 18/-. (Tor- 
onto: Clarke, Irwin. $4.) 

*Wallerstein, Ruth. Richard Crashaw. A 
study in style and poetic development. 
(Orig. pub. 1935.) Madison: U of 
‘Wisconsin Press, 1959. 160 p. $4. 

Westcott, Isabel M., ed. Seventeenth- 
century tales of the supernatural. Los An- 
geles: Augustan Reprint Society, 1959. 
Pap. $0.60. 

* Wilkins, Ernest Hatch. The invention of 
the sonnet and other studies in Italian lit- 
erature. Roma: Ed. di storia e lettera- 
tura, 1959. 361 p. 21 pl. 

Wolf, Herbert. Studien zur deutschen 
Bergmannssprache in den Bergmannslie- 
dern des 16.-20. Jahrhunderts. Vorwie- 
gend nach mitteldt. Quellen. Tiibin- 
gen: Niemeyer, 1958. 238 S. 22.-. 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, SCIENCE 


Adam, Antoine. Sur le probleme religieux 
dans la premiere moitié du XVII? siécle. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. 18 p. 
2/6. (Zaharoff lectures, 1959.) 

Alemanno, Giuseppe. Giovanni Locke. 
La vita, il pensiero, sintesi dei Pensieri 
sulla educazione. Roma: Scuola grafica 


d. Orione, s.d. p. 64. L. 600. 

Althaus, Paul. Paulus und Luther iiber den 
Menschen. Ein Vergleich. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1958. 138 S. 7.80. 

Baiacha, Jo Baptista. Nicolai Ruscae S. T. 
D. Sundrii in Valle Tellina archipres- 
byterl anno MDCxvmt Tuscianae in 
Rhetia ab haereticis necati vita et mors. 
Auctore J’B’B’. Per Jo Antonium fra- 
trem evulgata. Cura et studio Petri 
Gini denuo edita. Como: Via Anzi, 13, 
Pietro Gini, 1958. xiv, 56 p. L. soo. 

Boulier, Abbé Jean. Jean Hus. Paris: Club 
frangais du livre, 1958. 326 p. Ill. 
portrs. carte fac-sim. 980 f. 

Bucher, Adolf, and Walter Schmid. Ref- 
ormation und katholische Reform, 1500- 
1712. Aarau: Sauerlander, 1958. 64 S. 
sfr 1.10. 

*Byrns, Lois. Recusant books in America, 
1559-1640. New York: Peter Kava- 
nagh Hand-Press, 238 E. 29 St., 1959. 
Hand set, hand printed, 100 numbered 
copies. 65 p. $35. List of recusant pubns. 
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Cadier, Jean. Calvin, Vhomme que Dieu a 
dompté. Genéve: Ed. Labor et Fides, 
1958. 192 p. 8f.s. 

Calvin, John. Commentary of the prophet 
Joel. First delivered as lectures in the 
theological school at Geneva. Trans. & 
ed. by John Owen. Mifflinburg, Pa.: 
Bible Truth Depot, 1958 133 p. $2.25. 

—. Tracts and treatises. Trans. from the 
orig. Latin by Henry Beveridge. Hist. 
notes & introd. added to the present ed. 
by Thomas F. Torrance. 3 vols. Grand 
Rapids, Mich: Eerdman’s, 1959. 
CXXXVili, 352; xxxi, 592; 521 p. Each 
$6. Set $15. 

Campanella, Tommaso. La cittd del sole. 
A cura di Alberto Agazzi. Siracusa: 
Ed. Ciranna, 1958. p. 61. L. 500. 

*—, Della grazia gratificante. Inediti. 
Theologicorum, Liber xm. Testo 
critico e trad. a cura di Romano Ame- 
rio. (Ed. Nazionale dei classici del 
pensiero italiano, Ser. 0, 9.) Roma: 
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Centro Internazionale di Studi Uma- 
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Ceyssens, Lucien. Jansenistica minora. T. 
Iv. Extraits d’articles, 30 4 39. Malines: 
Impr. St. Frangois, 1958. 

Copleston, Frederick Charles, s.j. His- 
toire de la philosophie. ut: La Renais- 
sance. Tournai-Paris: Casterman, 1958. 
516 p. 2.250 f. [A translation. | 

Coutinho, Fortunato. Le régime paroissial 
des dioceses de rite latin de I’ Inde des ori- 
gines (XVI? siécle) a nos jours. Louvain: 
Publications universitaires de Louvain; 
Paris: Ed. Béatrice Nauwelaerts, 1958. 
xxxv, 305 p. (Universitas catholica 
Lovaniensis. Dissertationes ad gradum 
magistri in Facultate theologica vel in 
Facultate iuris canonici conseauendum 
conscriptae. Ser. 11, t. 5.) 

Cranz, Ferdinand E. Essay on the develop- 
ment of Luther’s thought on justice, law 
and society. Cambridge: Harvard U 
Press, 1959. 197 p. Pap. $2.50. (Issued 
as an extra number of the Harvard 
Theological Review.) 

*Crombie, Alistair C. Medieval and early 
modern science. 2 vols. 2nd ed. rev. New 
York: Doubleday, 1959. 296, 380 p. 
Pap. Each $0.95. 
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Galilée (400-1650). Ed. frangaise rev. 
augm. Paris: Presses universitaires, 
1958. 2 vols. viii, 328; 262 p. Chac. 
1.200 f. 

Dankbaar, Willem F. Calvin, sein Weg 
und sein Werk. Neukirchen, Kr. Moers; 
Neukirchener Verl. d. Buchh. d. Er- 
zichungsvereins, 1959. viii, 242 S. Lw. 
13.80. [Trans. of the Dutch Calvijn, 
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Dehn, Giinther. Die zehn Gebote Gottes. 
Nach Luthers Kleinem Katechismus f. 
Kinder erklart 5. durchges. Aufl. Got- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1958. 66S. 3.65. 

Descartes, René. Selections. Ed. by Ralph 
M. Eaton. New York: Scribner, 1959. 
xliv, 403 p. Pap. $1. 

Donne, John. Sermons. Ed. with introds. 


& critical apparatus by George R. 
Potter and Evelyn M. Simpson. 10 
vols. Vol. tv. Berkeley: U of Califor- 
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$7.50. 

Dreyfus, Ginette. La volonté selon Male- 
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Dugmore, Clifford W. Mass and the Eng- 
lish reformers. New York: St. Martin’s 
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Macmillan. 30 /-.) 

Duvic, Georges O. Vincent de Paul, minis- 
tre de la charité. Paris: Spes, 1958. 188 p. 
$70 f. 

Erasme. De la folie. Prés. par Armand 
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Colin, 1959. 450 f. 

Eudes, Saint Jean. Lettres choisies et in- 
édites. Prés. par Charles Berthelot du 
Chesnay. Namur: Les Ed. du Soleil 
levant, 1958. 191 p. 

Francois de Sales, Saint. Mémorial sur 
l’église. 1°*° partie des Méditations. In- 
trod. par Francis Coutin. Texte prés. et 
rev. par Louis Frangois Dechevis. Na- 
mur: Les Ed. du Soleil levant, 1958. 
189 p. 

*Gillispie, Charles Coulston. Genesis and 
geology. The impact of scientific dis- 
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decades before Darwin. (Orig. pub. as 
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Hauss, Fritz, und Hans Georg Zier. Die 
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Hermann, Rudolf. Von der Klarheit der 
Heiligen Schrift. Untersuchgn. u. 
Eroértergn. tiber Luthers Lehre v. d. 
Schrift in De servo arbitrio. Berlin: 
Evangelische Verl. Anst., 1958. 127 S. 
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Holz, Hans Heinz. Leibniz. Stuttgart: 
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Hiitteroth, Oskar. Die althessischen Pfarrer 
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Lagarde, Georges de. La naissance de 
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What Luther says. Anthology compiled 
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—. Works. 55 vols. Vol. 14: Selected 
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dia, 1958. 380 p. $5. 
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title Of the imitation of Christ, New 
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Vincelot, Mag. Jean de la Croix, l ange qui 
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EDWIN HATCH: The Influence of Greek Ideas on Christianity. 


Intro. and biblio. by F. C. Grant. 400 pp. TB/18 $1.45 
JOHAN HUIZINGA: Erasmus and the Age of Reformation. 32 illus. 280 pp. 
TB/ig9 $1.50 


G, G. COULTON: Medieval Faith and Symbolism, Part I of Art and the Refor- 
mation. 88 illus. 464 pp. TB/25 $1.85 


G. G. COULTON: The Fate of Medieval Art in the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion, Part II of Art and the Reformation. 27 illus. 256 pp. TB/26 $1.35 


ALEXANDRE KOYRE: From the Closed World to the Infinite Universe. 
320 pp. TB/31 $1.60 
JACOB BURCKHARDT: The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy. Intro. 
by Benjamin Nelson and Charles Trinkaus. : 


Volume I 131 illus. 304 pp. TB/40 $1.35 
Volume II 111 2llus. 256 pp. TB/41 $1.35 


EMILE MALE: The Gothic Image: Religious Art in France of the Thirteenth 
Century. 190 illus. 439 pp. TB/44 $1.95 
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Setton. 399 pp. TB/48 $1.75 
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From Doubleday Anchor Books 
The Book of the Courtier 


by CASTIGLIONE 


in a new translation by Charles S. Singleton 


HIS perennially fresh and vigorous study of Renaissance etiquette 
remains our most vivid account of manners and morals in 16th- 


century Italian court life. Recent studies have made it possible for the 
translator to follow the original text more faithfully than other modern 
translations. Complete and unexpurgated, this edition includes 32 pages 
of intriguing pictures of personages and scenes, edited by Edgar deN. 
Mayhew. $1.25 


At all booksellers 
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DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS 
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HENRY VAUGHAN 


Experience and The Tradition 


by Ross Garner ‘Ross Garner’s Henry Vaughan is an in- 
formed, thoughtful, and provocative book. Whatever particular queries 
a reader may have, the study as a whole is, first, a vigorous and acute 
corrective to the conventional Hermetic approach of nearly all modern 
criticism, and, secondly, a positive interpretation of an individual and 
elusive but thoroughly Christian poet. The book is both broadly based 
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century religious poetry and thought.—DOUGLAS BUSH $5.00 
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Reprints, New Editions and Publications for 1959 


QUETIF, J.-ECHARD, J. Scriptores ordi- 
nis praedictorum recensiti, notisque histori- 
cis et criticisillustrati. 2 vols. in4 vols., folio, 
buckram. (Paris 1719-1721). 150 SETS 
ONLY. $175. 

An indispensable general bio-biblio- 
graphical medieval and Renaissance source 
work—though specifically related to the 
Dominican Order. Valuable for theology, 
hagiography, history, philosophy, culture, 
art, biography, manuscripts, palaeography, 
university history, etc. from the 13th c. to 
1720. Besterman (8ed.) 1039: Mudge, 
Guide (6 ed.) p. 310; Rashdall, ‘Of great 
value’; Gross, 2202. 


FLICK, A. C. The rise of the mediaeval 
church and its influence on the civilization 
of Western Europe from the first to the 
13th century. 637 pp. buckram. (1901) 
NY 1959. $15 
Shaw List: p. 595; Pactow, prime number 
428. Standard. ‘The (church) institution as 
a part of civilization is traced rather than 
the growth of dogma...’ Watson, in: An- 
nals, 35:719. “Testimony that history of the 
church demands a different perspective... 
By virtue of this aim gains its interest and 
significance .. . No other book covers the 
fieldin this way.’ Am. Church Hist., 15:641. 


OMAN, SIR CHARLES. The history of 
the art of war in the Middle Ages. 2nd rev. 
ed., 2 vols., maps, ulus., 1000++-pp. NY 
1959. $25 
On Colorado List; Gross, 14; Paetow, p. 
149; Camb. Med., passim; Vasiliev, p. 778; 
Dutcher, H511; ‘The only authoritative 
English work . . . Describes the history of 
warfare ... military tradition... infantry 
... gunpowder.’ 


EISNER, SIGMUND. A tale of wonder: 
a source study of (Chaucer’s) ‘The Wife 
of Bath’s Tale’. 148 pp., cloth, bibliog. $6 
A major contribution to Chaucerian and 
Arthurian studies as well as in medieval 
romance. Re-examination of the theme of 
the ‘loathly lady’ in medieval lit. Places 
Chaucer’s work in proper relationship to 
its analogues. Indispensable adjunct to, 
probably superseding, Maynadier (1901). 


SCHOEPPERLE, GERTRUDE. Tristan 
and Isolt, a study of the sources of the ro- 
mance. 2 vols. New edition with bibliogra- 
phy by R.S. Loomis. NY 1959. $25 
‘It remains after forty years the main study 


on Tristan’ Roach (1959). ‘Basic’; ‘Fine 
scholarship’ Utley (1958). ‘Fine study’ J. 
D. Bruce. ‘Index of themes and motifs is 
most useful for studies of medieval fiction 
outside the romance of Tristan’ R. S. 
Loomis (1959). New edition enhanced by 
Loomis’ valuable classified bibliography 
and lengthy essay. 


PATON, LUCY ALLEN. Studies in Ar- 


thurian romance. New ed. with bibliog. by ~ 


R. 8. Loomis. NY 1959. $9.50 
‘Invaluable’ J. D. Bruce, I, 80; ‘Without a 
peer...’ Nitze, in M.L.N. 14:82; ‘Basic’ 
Utley (1958). 


HIBBARD, LAURA A. Mediaeval ro- 
mance in England: a study of the sources 


and analogues of the non-cyclic metrical - 


romances. New ed. with bibliog. by the 
author. NY 1959. $9.50 
Invaluable adjunct to Wells, Manual of 
Writings in Middle English, but within its 
scope more useful in that she ‘examines in 


greater detail and gives fuller information’ _ 


on the thirty-nine romances treated. Year’s 
Work in Eng. 5:91. ‘Careful compilation. 
Should supersede other bibliographical col- 
lections [non-cyclic romances].’ (ibid.) 


DIEHL, CH. Etudes sur l’administra- 
tion byzantine dans |’Exarchat de Ravenne 


(568-751). 440 pp., buckram. (P. 1888) | 


NY 1959. $17.50 
Rome itself was part of the Exarchat. 
‘Great publication’; ‘Standard’ P. Chara- 
nis, in: Diehl, Byzantium (1957). ‘Never 
... have the methods of the imperial gov- 
ernment been so well analyzed’ L. Brehier, 
ne Hist. et Historiens Il, 764; Vasiliev, p. 


DIEHL, CH. Justinien et la civilization 
byzantine au VIe siecle. 2 vols. 695 pp., 
133 illus. (P 1901) 1959. 28.50 
‘Epoch-making in itself? L. Brehier, in 
Hist. et Historiens II, 666. ‘Ouvrage re- 
marquable’ ibid., p. 674. ‘The most com- 
prehensive . . . account’ Charanis, ‘Com- 
prehensive research’ Ostrogorsky, p. 8. 


DIEHL, CH. L’Afrique byzantine. 2 vols., 
668 pp., 89 illus., maps, buckram. (P 1896) 
1959. $28.50 
‘Great book’; ‘Standard’ Charanis (1957); 
‘Capital work’ ibid., p. 323. ‘Vivid .. . 
Most accurate scholarship’ Ostrogorsky, 
p. 8; Vasiliev, p. 748. 
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